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National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
OBJECTS: 
To promote and protect the interests of its 
members. 
To prevent the adulteration of honey. 
To prosecute dishonest honey-dealers. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
E. WHITCOMR, 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 
A. I. Root, 
E. T. ABBOTT, 


THos. G. NEWMAN, 
G. M. DooLitTrLe, 
W. F. Marks, 

J. M. HAMBAUGH, 
P. H. ELwoop, C. P. DADANT, 

E. R. Root, Dr. C. C. MILLER. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
ERNEST R. Roor, President. 


R. C. AIKIN, Vice-President. 
Dr. A. B. Mason, Secretary, Toledo, Ohio. 


EUGENE SEcoR, General Manager and Treas- 
urer, Forest City, Iowa. 


MEMBER6HIP DUES, $1.00 a year. 





tas If more convenient, Dues may be sent 
to the office of the American Bee Journal, 
when they wili be forwarded to Mr. Secor, 
who will mail individual receipts. 
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A Celluloid Queen-Button is a very 
pretty thing for a bee-keeper or honey-seller 
to wear On his coat-lapel. It often serves to in- 
troduce the subject of honey, 
and frequently leads to a 
Sale, 

Note.—One reader writes: 
*“*T have every reason to be- 
lieve that it would bea very 
good idea forevery bee-keeper 
to wear one [of the buttons} 
as it will cause people to ask 
questions about the busy bee, and many a con- 
versation thus started would wind up with the 
sale of more or less honey; at any rate it would 
give the bee-keeper a‘superior opportunity to 
enlighten many a person in regard to honey 
and bees.” 

The picture shown herewith is a reproduc- 
tion of a motto queen-button that we are fur- 
nishing to bee-keepers. It has a pin on the 
underside to fasten it. 

Price, by mail, 6 cents; two for 10 cents; 
or 6 for 25 cents. Send all orders to the office 
of the American Bee Journal. 
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‘Weekly Budget. : 
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Mr. W. J. Pickarp, of Richland Co., Wis., 
called on us recently, and reported quite dis- 
couraging prospects at present in his locality. 
Their 400 colonies require feeding to tide 
them over until the basswood flow. 


- 


Mr. Huser Root, who so faithfully and 
successfully managed the stereopticon at the 
Chicago convention last fall, will have charge 
of the exhibit of the A. I. Root Co. at the 
Pan-American Exposition. He is the youngest 
of the A. I. Root family, we believe. 


— 


THe W. T. Fatconer Co. and the A. L. 
Root Co. will have exhibits at the Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition, in the Agricultural Building. 
These exhibits will be conspicuously placed in 
the gallery, this gallery being reached by 
means of a traveling sidewalk. The two ex- 
hibits are placed{together in the same booth, 
as it were, facing each other.—Gleanings in 
Bee-Culture. 


OpPPOSERS OF LONG-TONGUE BEES.—One 


of our subscribers writes that itisa ‘* silly 
statement’ that some bees’ tongues are longer 
than others, but it may turn out to be a very 


important thing for bee-keepers, and then 
there may be some unpleasant eating of crow. 
One curious thing is that the bitterest opposi- 
tion to long tongues comes from the same 
quarter where the most frantic efforts have 
been made to get bees from India just becavse 


tongues. Long tongues 


they have longer 
may not be of any consequence, but then they 


may. Let us wait and see. 


Mr. R.G. Haun is one of our far-away 
Washington subscribers. When sending us 
the nice picture of his apiary, shown on the 


previous page, Mr. Haun wrote us as follows: 


Iam 70 years old, and have always led an 
active and laborious life. Several years ago I 
gave up the ranch to my two sons, and that 
left me nothing to do, which I consider a bad 
thing, even for old _ people. In looking 
around for some sort of employment suited to 
age and acquired habits of life, bee-keeping 
seemed to be the thing. First, because | 
dearly love it, and, second, because it would 
make me financialiy independent. 


Several attempts had been made to intro- 
duee bees into this (Kittitas) valley, but 
each had proven a failure, and | was the first 
one to succeed in getting them to winter all 
right, and in securing a fair yield of honey. 
Our honey is of the finest quality when one 
knows how to secure it. Our first yield in 
the spring is mainly pollen from willow, then 
we have fruit-bloom and dandelion, and our 
surplus comes from white clover. After that 
there is not much to be gathered, unless one 
has long-tongued bees that can work on red 
clover. 

I aim to keep from 40 to 50 colonies, in S- 
frame Simplicity hives, and get an average 
yield per colony of between 40 and 60 pounds, 
spring count. There are three drawbacks to 
the bee-business here, namely, excessive 
swarming, dampness and mould in winter, 
and a poor market for our honey, our market 
being flooded with cheap honey from outside. 
When I first started in the bnsiness I pro- 
duced chunk honey, then I changed to section 
honey, and now I am producing extracted 





honey, which candies aln 
after being extracted. 

I believe that swarming « 
checked by giving plenty of ve 
this by inserting blocks bet, 
body and bottom-board, n 
one inch to begin with, and « 
the season advances, until so 
a 3-inch Opening in front. Thy 
weather I give ventilation at th: 

I extract before the combs a 
over. Honey from fruit-bloom a 
is a little strong, and somewhat 
honey, when extracted, soon ca: 
let it candy as hard as it will, the 
setting it on the stoveina vesss 
heating it pretty thoroughly, ther 
until it again candies, when | 
operation, and set it away in open 
ered with netting to keep out the 
is not long until I have a very fine 
honey that sells readily, and gives o 
faction. I peddle my honey i: é 
market. At first I bad trouble in s 
as nearly everybody was afraid of ad 
tion. Butas soon as people came to 
me, and that I produced the honey in my 
apiary, the adulteration scare helped 
sell it. 

One day I opened a jar of honey for 
to sample, and found a bee's leg in it. & 


children were standing by, and I said, jocos: 


‘* You see this is genuine honey because t 
is a bee's leg in it.”’ I madethe sale. I y 
up the street a little further, and when g 
to one house a little girl from the group 
running into the yard, screaming, ‘*O ma 
come quick; here is the man with ge 


honey with bees’ legs in it!” R. G. Havy 


THe BEE-KEEPERS’ Socrety of Er! 
Germany, will hold its 50th anniversar 
summer. An interesting exhibition is pla 
in connection with this convention or cel 
tion. Bee-kéeping of a hundred years ag 
to be shown. One hundred and fift 
of bees will be on the ground, which y 
prepared and started for the heath 
ingia at the close of the festivities. A 
table apiary of 30 colonies (wanderw 
will also be on exhibition. 


Mr. F. Greiner reports this in Glear 
Bee-Culture. The oldest bee-keepers 
zation in America is only about 30 year 
and it has had its name changed severa 
though only ‘*‘ married’ once, 

The next meeting will be held in bu 
Sept. 10, ll and 12. Are you going 


Mrs. GEO. JACKSON, in the Bee 
Review, speaks thus about boys 
taking up bee-keeping: 

‘*T, too, believe that bees combine bes 
bees; therefore, get more bees. | 
children to help, keep more bees. 6 
your boys and girls in the busi! 
them work, study and think, the sa 
would do in preparing for any 
sion or trade; for it is distinctly a 
itself, and a paying one, too. 
your young folks leave home 
of out-apiaries; plenty of pro 
there is a better opening in bee 
for a young man or woman 
any Other line. Itis equally 
boy.”’ 


ADVANCED EGGs.—An a 
occurs in the Progressive Bee-k« 
scriber asks how soon afte! 
issued it will be advisable to 
queen to let the colony rear 
editor replies not to disturb th 
four frames are filled with e¢ 
case some of the eggs will 
that some think that such a 
the bees would choose will n 
queens, ete. Of course, larv« 


place of *‘ advanced eggs.”’ 
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Swarthmore’s System of Queen- 
Rearing, as given on another page, is well 
t that 


the part after the young queen 


worth a trial. The part costs, as 


he well says, Is 


emerges from her cell up to the time she com- 

ences laving If Swarthmore’s plan proves 
, ctical suecess—and it certainly has a 
promising look—it will require a much smaller 
force of bees than has heretofore been used 
during this expensive period, and it is the 
size of that force that has caused the expense. 
It is given now in good time for a thorough 
tria 

> 


\ “Large Force” of Bees—What 
Constitutes It ‘?—Speaking of strong colo- 


f 


nies, the editor of Gleanings in Bee-Culture 
arge force’ I mean a colony the 
of which will weigh 8 or 9 pounds, or 
what would gregate in numbers 40,000 to 


50.000 Dr. Miller replied: 


\re you not a little modest, Mr. Editor, in 


demanding only 40.000 to 50.000 bees for a 
ree force ? L. Stachelhausen says, ‘I 
ive, in large hives, many times observed that 


ueen had laid, during the previous 21 
s, 3400 eggs daily, on an average.’ Three 
veeks later about all the bees from that 21 

ivs’ laying ought to be on hand, making 

10). If we count the life of a worker six 
weeks, then there ought also to be present 
ees from the eggs of the preceding 21 days. 
Say the queen during that time laid 2000 eges 

and allow that half that number had 
lost by fatalities, we should have 21,000 
to the 71,400, making 92,400 jn all. 

s that is not often reached, but I sus- 

s nearer the right mark than 40.000.”’ 


t answer seems to be carefully built, and 
reasoning that such a number of 

» be present, which is a different 
citing a case in which such a num- 

ees as been present. Editor Root re- 

e charge by citing actual cases. He 
hat when they bought swarms by 
e average weight was 5 or 6 pounds, 
e tremendous swarms that had to be 
i two-story chamber weighed from 
ounds. As 8!¢ pounds at 4500 to the 
make 38,240 bees, he thinks his 

of 40,000 to 50,000 none too low. He 
1¢ Doctor wrong in assuming that all 
iby the queen are matured as bees, 
ees certainly in some cases destroy 
he says: ‘‘I should think we would 


n saying that, out of 70.000 to 90.000 
by a queen, we could not expect over 

0,000 bees.”? The Doctor, in reply, 
s whether 6Z2Zs8 are destroyed by bees 


ueenless, and the editor closes the 





| 
| 
| 


controversy by challenging the production of 
a colony of bees that will weigh more than 9 
pounds, equivalent to 40,500 bees. 


There are two questions of fact in this con- 
troversy that it would be interesting to have 
settled. What isthe largest force of bees that 
may be secured as the progeny of one queen ? 
That ought not to be a very difficult thing to 
determine by actual weighing. Certainly it 
ought not to be difficult to determine whether 
40,000 or 90,000 is nearer the right mark. The 
other question may not be so easily deter- 
mined. Isit true that of all the eggs laid 
If it is true, 
it would seem a very wasteful thing. Butifa 
queen lays 3000 eggs daily for six weeks, and 


her colony weighs only 9 pounds, it is hard to 


only 56 percent mature as bees ? 


get away from the conclusion that nearly half 
the eggs have been wasted. 
<= 
Moving Bees Together for Winter. 
In the Bee- Keepers’ 
ture of 


Review is given a pic- 
an apiary of E. B. Tyrrel, the space 
between the hives in a row being just enough 
to allow another hive to be placed between, 
the object being to movethe two rows to- 
gether into one solid row for winter. sefore 
packing the bees for winter the two rows are 
now moved together, a little at a time, one 
row being moved backward, the other for 
ward. Of course, this takes only about half 
the labor. and very much less than half the 
packing material it would take if the two rows 
were allowed to gothrough winter as in sum 
mer. 

Here is another way that gets them into 
still more compact forn 


OW) OW OW) OO OW) 


OW) On) Wn) OOM 
OW) On) OW OW) 


OO OO OO Ooo OO 
Here are 36 hives in four rows, and, of 
continued to any 
The first row of 10 hives and the 


course, the rows could be 
length 
second row of 8 hives both face the same way 
toward the top of the page. The third row 
of 8 hives and the fourth row of 10 hives both 


face the same way—toward the bottom of the 


page. That makes the central two rows stand 
back to back. When winter approaches, the 
first row is gradually 


moved back untilina 


straight line with the second row, and the 
fourth row is moved back in line with the 
third row, the four rows now standing in two 
rows thus: 
OQOOOOOOOOVQOOOO0000 
OOOO 0DOO0OIOOOOODOQOOD 
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Food of Queens, Drones, and Larve. 


Among American bee-keepers there is a 


feverish anxiety for immediate results, and 











they pride themselves on being intensely prac- 
tical, but they would have better success in 
the long run if they would take the trouble to 
inform themselves upon some of the elemen- 
tary matters that have been carefully sought 
out by scientific men, especially in Germany. 
In the Progressive Bee-Keeper, L. Stachel- 
hausen gives in a succinct manner some things 
about the prepared food which although by 
no means new, are probably new to the ma- 
jority of bee-keepers. Asked whether at the 
time of contemplated swarming the workers 
withhold from the queen the egg-producing 
food, he leads us up to an aflirmative answer 
I 


y giving the fcl'!owing information: 


The queensand drones never eat pollen, 
but are fed chyle by the workers, which is 
fully digested pollen, and is identical 
the blood of 


with 
the bees. They may also help 
themselves to honey, which is fully digested 
nectar. So the queen does no digesting, 
being entirely dependent upon the workers. 
This freedom from the burden of digestion, 
and being fed so freely with food that is con- 
centrated and nourishing, explains how it is 
that a queen, whose body without eggs weighs 
only 0.20 grains, can lay in 24 hours 3000 eggs 
weighing 0.60 grains, or three times the 
weight of her body. 


‘The larve receive quite the 


food, 


stomach 


Satie 
that is, chyle regurgitated from the 


of the worker-bee. Nevertheless, we find the 


necessary difference in nourishing of the 


lifferent kinds of larva (Jueen larvie are 


supplied with pure chyle till the ce 


| is 
capped in large quantities: we call this food 
‘roval elly.’ Worker ana drone larva re- 


ceive the same chyle auring the first three 
, afterwards the food is less divested 


by and by : 


days only 


and we call this food chyme 


the fifth day, till the cell is 


From 
capped, honey 
and pollen is fed to worker as well as to drone 
larva 

> 


Michigan Bee-Keepers wil! serve their 
own interests if they will read the following, 


and follow the sugvestion made 


To THE BEE-KEEPERS OF 
Ltake this method of informing the bee 
keepers concerning a few points in regard to 
the Michigan foul-brood law 
A locality must be 


MICHIGAN 


reported to the Dairy 
and Food (¢ oumissioner, Lansing. Mich . De 
fore it can be inspected, and as our funds are 
limited it would bea great saving if the bee 
keepers would work with the inspector by 
reporting all localities where foul brood ex 
ists, or Where itis thought to exist, as soon as 
possible If this is done, it will enable the 
inspector to plan a trip through the State and 
cover the whole territory to be inspected at a 
much smaller traveling expense. Localities 
first reported will receive first attention. and 
those who neglect to report their localities 
until late will in all probabilities be obliged 
to wait until next year for assistance 

JOHN M. RANKIN, /uspector 
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Early or Late Requeening of Colonies. 


BY C. P. DADANT. 


R. C. P. DADANT :—In the American Bee Journal of Feb. 14, I 

had an article, one paragraph of which related to the introduction 

of queeus in the fall. I said that I requeened one-fourth of my 
apiary last fall, and that most of the work was done in October, 

ud the early part of November. I also said that one reason why I liked 
it. do this work so late in the season was because the colonies were in 
almost every instance broodless (the printer made me say “two deep” 
{or broodiess), aud that because the bees had no means for starting 
<;teen-cells I did not haveto beso particular about the time of giving 
the new queens. I had requeened some broodless colonies as late as 
Nvuvember in years before, and did not see but thatthey did as good 
work the following season as any other colonies in the yard. 


On the same page (102) are given Dr. Mason’s views regarding the best 
time to requeen an apiary. Hesays that just as the honey-flow is clos- 
ing up, and before it closes, is the best time to requeen an apiary, and 
gives as a reason that the bees must have the vim and energy they have 
when the honey-flow is on. 


Now, if lam very much in error in preferring to do the work later in 
the season, I would like to know it, and the reason why. 


I write this to request that you give your vy iews and experiences on 
the subject of the best time to requeen an apiary, in the columns of the 
American Bee Journal. I want particularly to know what disadvan- 
tages, if any, result from late requeening ? EDWIN BEVINS. 


Perhaps I am hardly fit to pass an opinion. I will 
frankly acknowledge that I never did but once change 
queens in any of my colonies late in the season, either 
during or after the flow. I have always allowed the bees to 
do their own ‘‘ requeening,’’ except in cases where the 
queens were infertile or of impure blood. At the time 
when we were breeding Italians for saie, this had quite an 
importance. But since we have been keeping bees only for 
honey, we have had less reluctance in allowing the impurely 
mated queens to live, if they are prolific. My reasons for 
not requeening an apiary, when the queens become old and 
possibly near their decrepitude, date back a good many 
years. I will have to tell you how this came about. 


The much lamented Mr. Quinby, about 1868 or 1870, 
invented what was called the ‘‘queen-yard.”’ It was a shal- 
low square box, set in front of the alighting-board of each 
hive, walled with tin about fourinches high, and with a 
tin edge projecting inward horizontally all around, to pre- 
vent swarming. The queen’s wings were clipped so that 
she could not possibly jump over the walls of the queen- 
yard, and asthetin projection prevented her from climb- 
ing out, she was practically a prisoner in the front yard of 
her own hive. This was securing the same result which is 
now secured with the queen-trap, but with the greater con- 
venience for the bees, of having nothing in the way of 
their flight or of their free access to the hive for ventila- 
tion, etc. The only objection wasthat the queen’s wings 
must all be clipped. 

We used this queen-yard largely, and it was owing to 
this method of clipping queens’ wings that we ascertained 
how readily tke bees would supersede their old queens with- 
out the knowledge of the apiarist. Often, yes, in many 
cases, we find that the clipped queen had been replaced by 
a younger one, without our even suspecting the change. 
And yet, at that time, we were very prone to examine the 
hives from end to end on the slightest pretext. We 
more time then on one hundred colonies than 
think of spending on 400 to-day. But I 
paid, in dollars and cents; for the 
rewarded by extra results. 

The reader will now perceive why we did not practice 
requee ening. We found that in many instances we might 
be destroying young queens which the bees had reared in 
anticipation of the old age and failure of the mother. 

But requeening is certainly a very good method, if it 
is not carried to extremes, for inferior stock may thus be 
replaced by selected stock from the very best colonies. 
Only I would not limit this to any particular moment, but 
would doit whenever I had a stock of good queens to 
spare. 

The methods pursued by Dr. Mason and Mr. Bevins, as 
mentioned at the head of this article, both have their good 
points. The only objection that I can find to that of Mr. 
Bevins is the possibility of a shortage of drones, if we 
wait till the season is nearly over. One time, years ago, 
we had occasion to sell ten tested Italian queens after the 
end of the harvest, some time late in October. We had no 


spent 
we would 
must say that it 
extra attention was 





queens except in full colonies, but as the price 
we did not hesitate to remove that number, e x] 
colonies to rear young ones, and they did. But 
our queens were ready for fertilization the dre 
have been too scarce, although we had taken pains to | 





all we could in a few queenless colonies, for not 7 4 
young queens was fertilized, and the following spring — 
had ten drone-lavers of the very best quality in te: ee 
very best colonies. And, by the way, let me here remar} 
that this is a very good way to have early drones. We too, 


advantage of this to rear early gueens, and they were 
purely mated before the impure drones hatched 
neighborhood. The possibility of the queens faili; 
mate seems to me to be the only really strong 
against requeening an apiary late in the fall. 


There is perhaps another objection arising from the 
difficulty of manipulating hives much in cool weather, ay 
when robber-bees are as alert as they generally are at tha: 
season. But these objections fail to embarrass a practi 
apiarist, because he will take his time, and use enough pre 
cautions to avoid disturbances. In out- -apiaries, however. 
where a man can give his personal supervision only at 
times, I should not like to do much of this handling after 
the honey crop has ended. 

I would suggest that 





argument 





a. 


the most economieal plan 


requeen would be to rear queens more or less during th 


Lie 


entire season, and requeen as we go. If, however 
choose to do it all at one time, I would hardly wait till alj 
the brood was hatched out, unless the season was particu. 
larly favorable, and we could make sure of securing a sufi- 
cient number of drones as late as desired. Since Mr 
Bevins has succeeded, it shows that the thing can be done. 
and it has the advantage of not disturbing the bees d luring 
the crop. If the queen is removed before the end of the 
harvest the brood that hatches out will give room for hon ey 
in the brood-chamber, and quite a portion of the crop may 
be placed there, out of the reach of the apiarist, unless he 
resorts to the extractor. yp Hancock Co., Ill. 


Scientific Names—Mellifera Not Mellifica. 


BY PROF. 











A. J. COOK. 


E, have all become used tothe name, Apis mellifica, 
to designate the honey-bee. Some will wonder why 

we change to ‘‘ Apis mellifera.’’ The specific na 
in both cases comes from the root for honey, and either 
would seem appropriate. Why, then, give up a name which 
has been so long in use, for one no more apposite, and 
which is an entire srtanger to us? 


Our present method of naming animals and plants was 
originated by the great Swede, Linnzus. It is called the 
binomial system of nomenclature, as two names are always 
used in designating plantor animal. Thus we have the 
generic name and the specific name. In the honey-bee the 
generic name is Apis. This is broader in its significance 
than the specific name. We have Apis dorsata, the great 
bee of India, as well as the ordinary honey-bee, of w 
as we well know, there are many races. 

The specific name, on the other hand, refers to only 
one kind of bee. All the individuals of a species will ! 
very nearly alike. Where any species is placed under 
varied conditions the individuals will tend to vary, and 
thus we have what are known asraces. In our domest 
animals, where man places them under such very dilflerent 
circumstances, they will vary much more than the) 
in nature, and so races are very common among our domes- 
ticated animals. 

I think the races of our bees- 
black, etc.—were generally formed by nature al Phe 
races will have habits and general peculiarities t re 
much more similar than will the different species. it 
too, they will be more apt to vary in their own characteris 
tics. Our dogs and horses are good illustratio: | 
variations often seen in our domesticated ani: A 
dogs are one species—Canis familiaris. Yet how rent 
are the poodle and the Saint Bernard, and how rous 
and how varied are all the intermediate br: Our 
horses, likewise, are one species—Equus caballus 
know how wondrously different are the individ 
horse species. The Shetland pony and the N 
illustrate what a different environment with car 
tion may doin modifying a species. The old 
only animals of the same species would inte! vas 
found to be untrue. The mule—a cross betwes 
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to modify the old notion. Butas we all know, the mule is 
‘nfertile. It was then stated that only animals that would 
‘nterbreed and the offspring prove fertile belong to the 
same species. I think this is pretty generally true among 
the higher animals. But I think there are numerous excep- 
tions among the lower plants and animals. I think there 
are cases on record where different genera interbreed, and 
the offspring are fertile. Of course, such cases are very 
rare. 

As we understand from the above, the nature of a 
genus anda species, which may be better understood by 
comparing them to our own names, the genus standing 
for our surname, and the species for the given name, we 

now prepared to discuss the change of name in the 

ee. This change of names, not only of insects but 

plants and animals, is very common. I know of 

insects where the names have been changed two, 
iree, or even four times during the last few years. It 
mes about in this way: 

Two or more persons describe the same insect or other 
animal. Of course only one of these names can be selected. 
It has been decided that only the first name should be 
adopted. It is unfortunately true that sometimes the first 
name and description appeared in some obscure publication 
and were foralongtime unknown. Therefore the second, 
third, or even fourth name was for along time. used in 
speaking of the insect. After a time, it may be for years, 
some one discovers the name and description, given third in 
order, we will say. Of course the old name gives place to 
this. Afterwards the second one may replace this, and 
finally the first and rightful name is unearthed and mani- 
festly this takes precedence of all others. Itis obvious 
that this frequent changing of names isa great hindrance 
to science,and a tremendous annoyance to the student; 
yet it is certainly the lesser of two evils. 


It is now stoutly urged that every first description of 
an animal, where, of course, the name will be given, be 
published only in some standard scientific paper that every 
student of the science may have ready access to it, and 
may know of its existence. It is also equally important 
that every person in naming an insect and describing it 
take all possible diligence to make sure that the same 
species has not been previously described. 


The father of this system of naming, who may almost 
be said to be the father of both botany and zoology—Lin- 
nawus—was the first to describe our honey-bee. He described 
it as Apis mellifera, and so, of course, this name has pri- 
ority and must be accepted. Three years later, he described 
the same insect again under the name Apis mellifica, the 
name which has been used ever since. It is strange that 
the same person should describe the same insect twice under 
the same name, yet when we remember the amount of 
work Linnzus did, and the astounding number of descrip- 
tions he made, it is not strange that he should have forgot- 
ten that he had madea description, and so should have 
named and described the same animal or insect a second 
lume. 

_Itis to be hoped that all our bee-papers as well as 
writers, will make a point of bringing this new name 
prominently forward, that very soon it may seem as right 
and natural as the oldone. Weare certainly fortunate in 
the name, which means honey-bearing. This name, then, 
will suit those nervous people who proclaim in the face of 
the truth that the bee simply gathers honey and does not 
produce it. Neither is the truth maligned in this new 
name, for although honey is certainly a digested product, 
and so is produced by the bee, we can still say that the 

ney-bee is a honey-bearing insect. ‘ 

So hereafter we will all unite in the name Apis mellif- 

ra for our pets of the hive. Los Angeles Co., Calif. 


of 
The Swarthmore System of Queen-Rearing. 


BY ‘‘SWARTHMORE.”’ 


GREAT deal has been written, said and done to sim- 
plify and cheapen methods for cell-getting, until now 
queen-breeders have about all that can be desired in an 
st perfect system of cell-work, from the egg to the 
‘ure queen, her care after hatching, and allthat. But 
getting is not the expensive part of queen-rearing ; in 
 itdoes not represent an eighth part of the work con- 
ted with the securing of a laying queen, ready for post- 
to the customer far or near. 7 

. tony great expense in queen-rearing is that necessary 
the proper fertilization of the young queens after they 


+ 











are reared. ‘Thequeen-breeder, heretofore, has been obliged 
to tear asunder large numbers of full colonies to form 
nuclei of a frame or two each to receive the young queens, 
each in a seperate colony for mating purposes only. 

Now, all this is expensive—not alone in bees but in 
time, labor, care, and a hundred other ways. Full colonies 
are ruined, and all revenue from bees thus treated is entirely 
cut off until a laying queen is secured, sold, caged and 
mailed. All this woeful waste has set me to thinking 
about a plan of operation to lessen the expense and labor 
in queen-rearing at the mating period. 

Some years ago I succeeded in mating a number of 
queens from 41{x4'4 section-boxes, each supplied with a 
teacupful of bees; but not until the past season have I 
been able to say that I have discovered a practical method 
of mating young queens by the section-box plan, although 
I have used them now for about 13 years. 

The plan I have at last adopted is as follows: Hivea 
good-sized swarm (natural or forced) into a body containing 
ten all-wood or Simplicity frames, each frame filled with 
41(x524x1 inch one-piece plain sections, thus: 
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FRAME WITH FOUNDATION. 


Each section should be supplied with a starter of brood- 
foundation, as shown, and the frames are set rather close 
together until fully drawn out by the bees. Unless honey 
is coming in rapidly the bees should be fed constantly dur- 
ing comb-construction, in the event of the swarm being 
a forced one. 

In a few days a good, prolific queen will have filled the 
most of these little combs with eggs, andin due time it 
will be found that each little comb has its supply of brood, 
honey, and bee-bread—the exact condition necessary for 
the successful formation of nuclei for queen-fertilization. 

At this point take away all the section-holding frames, 
supplementing them with full sheets of capped brood, 
honey, etc., taken from other colonies; put on the surplus 
arrangement, and close the hive. That colony will yet 
show you honey before the end of the season; even though 
you have borrowed every particle of their work from the 
time of hiving. Let them work on; you will not need to 
molest them more. 

Remove the section-holding frames now clear of bees, 
just as taken from the hive, to the honey-house, and adjust 























TOP OF FERTILIZER NUCLEUS-BOX. 


A, lid; B, section box frame; C C C C, hive-staples, for guidance 
D, perforated zinc; F, cork in flight-hole. 
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to each side of each little comb, containing brood, a cover 
made of the stuff, with 4-inch strips nailed all around the 
edges ; as shown at A, Fig. 1. Four small staples, C CCC, 
driven part way into each corner of the lid, so as to project 
or telescope into the section-box, will serve to hold the lids 
in place until they have become glued a bit by the bees. 


When the lids are all in place, each little comb will be 
in a compartment by itself, and each compartment may be 
entered by the bees through the perforated zinc that covers 
the two 14-inch auger holes in the center of each lid, as 
shown in the drawing, E E, Fig. 4. The zincs are nailed 

















BOTTOM OF FERTILIZER NUCLEUS-BOX. 


lig..4 is a view of the under side of H, showing holes uncovered; B, part 
of section-box; E E, holes covered inside with perforated zinc; 
I’, light-hole uncorked; dotted lines show position of 
thin board when excluder-holes are covered. 


fast tothe inside of each lid. Pieces of section stuff do 
very well to close the zinc-covered holes when occasion 
demands (see dotted lines in Fig. 4). A '%-inch flight-hole 
is cut just below the two large holesin one lid only. This 
is stopped with an ordinary druggist’s cork, which is easily 
drawn when queens are to be introduced. 

—_; Now run a perfect-winged and sound-legged young vir- 
gin queen into each compartment; then recork the flight- 
holes and expose the zincs on all sides so that the bees can 
readily enter all the compartments from the sides, yet no 
queen can leave the compartment in which it is intended to 
restrict her. Then hang the frames in the hives of such 
bees as you may have just used in getting a batch of cells, 
or any queenless and broodless bees you may have at hand. 
Be careful, however, that there is no sort of queen with 
them, virgin or otherwise ; andif they have been over three 
days queenless, a little tobacco smoke should be used. 

A very simple way of supplying the compartments 
with young queens isto attach a ripe queen-cell to each 
comb before adjusting the lids; then hang the frames 
among queenless and broodless bees with flight holes 
corked, and zincs exposed. The bees will at once occupy 
the compartments, and in due time a young queen will 
hatch inside each compartment. 


c7> Any queeyless bees will soon enter the compartments, 
and care for the brood and queens; and as soon as they 
become settled, feeding may begin. Feed a little sugar 
syrup (no honey) each day; and at the end of the fifth, if 
the;weather is fine, remove the frames carefully, bees and 
all.€ Close all the entrances so none can escape from the 
compartments. If the weather is very warm, cover the 
holes on the flight side with wire net, as shown in the 





ALLEY CONFINING-SCREEN. 


engraving, taking in as you do so, as many bees, that may 
be on the outside of the boxes, as possible. 

Take these 
and set them 
ground, thus: 


distance from the old stand, 
separately on stakes driven into the 


frames some 
out 
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SWARTHMORE’S FERTILIZING-FRAMES, WITH NUCLEVs. [om 
BOXES IN PLACE. a 


Toward evening open the flight-hole to each compart. 7 
ment—three on one side and three on the other, as shown | a 
above by the letters F F F. If the next day or two be fine. 
each and every queen will leave its little chamber to mate 
and just as large a percentage will return safely as by any 
method of nucleus management now in vogue. The life of 
these little colonies may be sustained several weeks by 
feeding lozenges of ‘‘Good”’ food every three to five days 
Press the food into the holes at the back of each box. The 
blocks of Benton mailing-cages may be filled with ‘ Good” 
food attached tothe back of each compartment by tw 
staples driven into the ends of same and hung on two cor. 
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TOP VIEW OF COVER. 


G, food feeder. 


responding wire-nails driven into the back lid, as shown! 
engraving at G, Figs. 2, 3. 

Examinations for eggs may be made quite well throug! 
the back-most holes, which are easily uncovered by unhook: 
ing the Benton-cage feeders ; and when it is found that ! 
young queens are laying, they should be removed and other 
young virgins supplied; or the frames may be again col 
lated and placed on a single stand where the laying 4" 
will keep in good health for an indefinite period. —(iean- 
ings in Bee-Culture. 

$$ 


Bees and Fertilization of Blossoms—Other 
Comments. 
BY ALLEN LATHAM. 


N page 262, is an important as well as 
article on the subject of bees and the fertili 
fruit-blossoms, by Thaddeus Smith. This 
bound to raise a controversy if not hot words. | 
putin my wordin support of the writer in hop 
the wrath to come from the other side. 
Provincetown, Mass., is the town at the extr 
Cape Cod Peninsula. The land here is from on: 
one-half miles wide. It is swept by sea-breezes 
the time. It is thus a poor place to keep bees. * ° 
all are kept, as far as I can find. I have my sum: 5° ; 
there, and in the two summers that I have spe : 
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have not seen asingle honey-bee. Right in front of my 
cottage is a fertile meadow in which the white clover 
stands nearly knee-high. Many bumble-bees may be seen 
on this, but not a honey-bee. 

You naturally ask what this has todo with the matter 
which I began with. Just this—that region is extremely 
fruitful. Never have I seen small fruits in such abundance 
as there. Bushels of wild strawberries are gathered in 
June, while in July the shadbush berries fairly bend the 
bushes to the ground. There are blueberries, huckleber- 
ries, blackberries, raspberries, wild cherries, and last but 
not least, beach-plums. The shadbush berries, or June- 
berries, or sugar-plums as they are known in many places, 
or as they are calledin Provincetown, “juicy pears,’’ are 

st wonderful fruit (unless I except beach-plums) I 

yer seen wild. I left the cottage one day to get some 

pies. I was gone less than an hour. I rode on my 

icycle awhile, then walked one-third of a _ mile, then 

picked two five-pound honey-pails full, then walked and 

rode back. You can see from this how thick the berries 

are. I have seen the smaller bushes lying flat on the sand, 

dragged there by the weight of the fruit. One could easily 
gather a bushel in an hour. 

But, oh, the beach-plums! The sand-hills are covered 
with the scrubby plum-bushes; and the bushes are loaded 
with the plums. The Portuguese women and children 
gather these plums by the bushel. The plums are about 
the size of cultivated cherries. I have seen a cluster of 
these plums that would yield a pint or more at two scoops 
of the fingers. One small bush the size of an ordinary 
currant-bush will often yield four or five quarts. 

Now how do these fruits form if there are no bees 
there? I shall not attempt to answer that question. I 
merely state the facts as they are, and ask how it’ is done. 


KEEPING QUEENS OVER THE WINTER 


The question, ‘‘ How can I winter my surplus queens ?’’ 
is often asked. Though I can offer no easy way of winter- 
ing a large number, I can tell how one or two choice 
queens can be saved. It not infrequently happens that a 
bee-keeper has an extra queen or two which he would like 
to winter. More than that, he can often profitably use such 
queens in the spring. Many a time have I had a fine, 
strong colony in spring queenless. Unless a queen can be 
given, that colony isnot of much value. Witha queen it’ 
will be ready for the June and July harvests. 

last fallI had two surplus queens of excellence. I 
could not think of killing them, but I had nocolony with- 
out an equally good queen. I still have those queens in 
good health. Itook from two strong colonies two frames 
each of brood with adhering bees. I placed these in a 
hive prepared as follows: A tight partition was put in the 
middle of the hive lengthwise, the partition extending into 
the portico of the hive. In each side I placed a cushion of 
such thickness as to allow two frames between it and the 
partition. The four frames spoken of above were disposed 
of inthisway. I gaveeachsidea queen. Most old bees flew 
back to the parent hives, only a pint or less remaining in 
each side. 

The care of the hive was then the question. All 
through October and November (the nuclei were made in 
September) I either placed a heavy carpet over the hive on 
cold nights or carried it into the kitchen. The hive had 
been set close by the back door. On cold days the carpet 
was left on the hive. When settled cold weather came the 
hive was taken tothe cellar and placed close to the hot- 
water heater with the entrance away from the light. Here 
t hada temperature of about 50 degrees. When a warm 
spell came the hive was put out so that the bees could fly. 
There were two months in which the hive was not touched. 
The bees did not get restless. They came through with 
small loss in numbers and are breeding up slowly. It so 
lappens that none of my queens died last winter. I shall 
try to build the little colonies up. They were put out in 
‘larch, being carried into the kitchen in cold spells. The 

trances are provided with screens. 
; Y ou say, of course, that this is too much _ bother. 
+ here is work in it, but it is that pleasant puttering work 
that every bee-keeper loves. More than that, it will save 
the lives of valuable queens, which in turn may save the 
xistence of valuable colonies. . 


LONGEVITY IN REES. 
I am glad to see a word from Mr. Doolittle in regard to 
ug-lived bees. Prolificness at the expense of strength 


as been too long the vogue. We have all hada colony 
-casionally that had its frames packed with brood. We 





have fondly looked for great results. They did not come. 
The colony failed to gain in numbers though the frames 
were kept full of brood. All the honey gathered went into 
more bees—more short-lived and worthless bees. On the 
other hand, we have seen acolony with only five or six 
frames of brood. We have turned from it in disgust. 
Behold that colony a month later. Still only five or six 
frames of brood. But where did all those bees come from ? 
They crowd the hive and they have stored two cases. 
Those are long-lived and the-right-kind of bees. Let us 
rear that kind. Idonot mindif they have ten frames of 
brood, but let the bees be long-lived. 

I scarcely need to say more in favor of long-lived bees, 
but will offer a few more words. Itis easy to see why 
these bees are of so much more value than short-lived bees. 
First of all they winter well, coming out strong in the 
spring, and do not spring dwindle. A single bee is worth 
two or even more of the other kind. Why? Inthe work- 
ing season let the short-lived bee live six weeks, the long- 
lived one nine. Each costs the same torear. One works 
from two to three weeks, the other from five to six. The 
short-lived bee isa provider about one week; the long- 
lived bee isa provider about four weeks. Do we not find 
the secret of a honey crop right here ? 

I havea colony that has bees which winter and then 
give noble aid in filling the first sections. I honor those 
bees. They are my pets. Norfolk Co., Mass. 


No. 6.—Practical Lessons for Beginners in Bee- 
Culture. 
BY J. D. GEHRING. 
Continued from page 343.) 


OW, see here!’’ began Mr. Bond. ‘‘I am not the least 
bit sure that I can remember all the things you have 
been telling me to-day; but I am here to learn all I 

can. You shut me off twice when I asked questions—or 
put me off, rather. Now, I’m going to ask some more ques- 
tions, andI think you ought to answer them right on the 
spot. 

— First, then, you’ve told me all about putting supers on 
this hive until you had five of them on, all in apile. I'd 
like to know what you dothat for. Ican see no sort of 
sense in it. Tome it seems like boy’s-play to lift off and 
then lift back again a whole stack of supers weighing 28 
pounds each. Now, tell me, if you please, what do you do 
such a cranky-looking thing for ?’’ 

‘‘T am glad to have an opportunity to enlighten you on 
that subject, Mr. Bond,’’ I replied. ‘‘ But first I will inform 
you that the cranky-looking performance isn’t boy’s-play 
at all,in any sense of the phrase—surely not the lifting 
part of it; that you can readily see for yourself. 

‘You will not object to my using an illustration that 
must be familiar to you, in order to impress my answer to 
your question upon your mind so that it will stick. Well, 
you know that hens will always choose a nest to lay their 
eggs in which has at least one nest-egg in it—the more the 
merrier, in fact. They will generally avoid an empty, or 
an unused nest; and hence the fact has been generally 
accepted by poultry-men, and poultry-women, especially- 
that it pays to furnish the nests with natural or artificial 
nest-eggs. The women, at least, think that it encourages 
the hens tolay. I must confess, however, that I have never 
known ahen to lay more than one egg a day on that 
account. AndI presume you can say the same, Mr. Bond.”’ 

‘“‘That Ican,’’ he replied. ‘‘ But, for all that, I can’t 
quite see the point where the illustration applies. Some 
illustrations don’t illustrate, you know. I’ve heard lots of 
that kind preached. Mut, of course, bee-keepers aren’t 
preachers.”’ 

‘* Well, perhaps there is no point for you to see, and my 
effort is lost,’’ I replied. ‘‘I shall therefore give you my 
answer ungarnished : 

“The fact is no invention or discovery of my own, 
that bees will work better and carry in honey faster when 
they have lots of it stored in the hive. Bearing this fact 
in mind, it has become the regular rule with many bee- 
keepers to ‘ tier-up’ the supers on their hives as fast as the 
bees fill them, and to take none of them off before the 
honey-flow is played out. 

‘*Those who have been doing this, year after year, 
have become satisfied that it pays to doit; and that it 
doesn’t pay to do otherwise. 

**Of course, I am aware that there are bee-men who 
stoutly maintain that there is no difference ; that they have 
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always been in the habit of taking the honey off the hives | learned something that wasnew to me. When | eva . 
as fast as the bees finish the sections in the supers, and slashing into the comb with my honey-knife I pot qyis, f 
that the bees always begin to work promptly in the empty | number of hot stings on my naked hands; As] eed ‘ 
case, put on in place of the one that was removed. But, | my hands became daubed with honey, andI no} 
you see, such testimony doesn’t weigh a feather, because it the bees did not attempt to sting where there yn 3 
is one-sided; for, if those bee-men have never thoroughly | Taking the hint, I daubed honey all over my ha: z 
tried both ways, they have no right to say that there is no the result that I got no more stings doing that jo! zy 
difference. “This recipe I throw in extra, without cost. You can RS 

‘Now, Mr. Bond,I am fond of testing things, for the | tell by trying it—should occasion call for self-defense go, ed 


mere sake of the thing, sometimes. 
about ‘tiering-up’ the supers, leaving them all on until the 
end of the honey-rush because of several reasons given, I 
at once tried it. But, in order to test the trial, I made a few 


Hence, when I read 


experimental observations bearing on the questions. One 
of these was acase where one of my colonies had gone 
out on a strike, as it were. They, for reasons known only 


to themselves, refused to work. All the other colonies in 
my apiary were rushing the honey into the supers at a 
lively rate. Some of them had filled from one to three 
supers each, while this balky one had not even drawn out 
the foundation in the sections of the super on their hive. 
I had tried everything I could think of to induce them to 
‘‘ret a move ’”’ on themselves, but without the result sought. 
It was a strange case, for the hive was full of bees—even 
the super was full during the day-time—and the eight 
frames were solid with brood and sealed honey. 

‘*Well, sir, I don’t now remember how the idea came to 
me—whether I dreamed it, read it in the bee-papers, or 
heard it related at a bee-keepers’ convention—but, at any 
rate, I did this: 

‘*‘Topened that hive one beautiful morning and took 
their empty super away from them. Then I took out two 
frames that had more brood than honey in them, and gave 
them to another colony, from which I took, instead, two 
frames nearly filled with honey, some of it unsealed, and 
put them into the hive of lazy bees. Next, I took out the 
frames that had the most honey in them, and with my 
honey-knife shaved off the capping, thus unsealing a large 
patch on each frame. This drastic proceeding set a lot of 
honey loose, of course; but it also broke up the strike. I 
watched them nearly the whole of that day, and I tell 
you, Mr. Bond, I had tolaugh out loud to myself several 
times to see those bees hustle themselves to keep that loose 
honey from going to waste. Of course I was on the look- 
out all the while to prevent any of the honey from running 
out atthe bee-entrance and tempting other bees to come 
and investigate matters. 

‘* The next morning those bees went to work in the super, 
which I had replaced the evening before; and they didn’t 
let up until the end of the honey-flow, when they had 
filled two supers, and a third partly. 

‘Another experiment I made—no,I beg your pardon, 
it wasn’t an experiment, but an experience—and it hap- 
pened in this way: 

‘Before I adopted the tiering-up system I always put 
on only one super at atime, and then looked through the 
glass in the side to see when the bees were sealing the out- 
side sections. When I saw them dothatI took that super 
off and gave them an empty one. Well, I had often before 
noticed, when I had performed this operation, that there 
was a very marked slacking- up of work in those hives from 
which I had taken full supers ; but I did not stop to study 
about the cause. It was not until that same season when I 
learned how to break upa strike ina colony thatI took 
particular notice of this streak of loafing, or sulking—I 
am not sure which it was. 

‘**When I was taking off full supers one morning I 
found that one of the colonies had putin spare time in 
building brace-combs between some of the frames, and 
had extended that kind of work to the top of the frames, 
for I found that they had filled the space between the brood- 
frames and the bottom of the super almost solid with 
honey. Well, in taking the super off, this extra arrange- 


ment was of course broken up, and a lot of honey let 
loose. 

‘There were several important things about bee-keep- 
ing which I hadn’t then learned yet, hence I was not aware 
of the fact that those bees did that extra job because they 
were short of honey- “storing room for several days before I 
thought it was time to give them a fresh super. Thinking, 
however, that the extra comb had to be removed before a 
fresh super was placed on top the frames, I took the honey- 
knife and bee-smoker and went atit. It was a sweet job of 
work, now I tell you! But I got through with it without 
getting more than a dozen stings on my hands; and then 
put on the super, and cheerfully closed the hive. 


‘While doing that little job of work, Mr. Bond, I 





time when you find it necessary todo such work— whether 

it will pay for the wasted honey ornot. There ar 

sions, you know, when a bee-keeper can’t keep his } 

his pockets and yet do the work that calls for their 
(To be continued. 
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Questions and Answers. 
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CONDUCTED BY 
DR. C. O. MILLER, Marengo, I11, 


(The = may be mailed tothe Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
irect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers wad mail.—EpDITOoR.| 


‘Building Up Colonies. 





My bees wintered well—47 colonies out of 49. A fey 
of them are very strong. What is the best way to build 
them up? Give them a frame of brood from a strong 
ony, or exchange hives in the middle of the day when 


bees are flying the strongest ? ONTARIO. 


ANSWER.—Take from acolony that has five brood or 
more, leaving it only four frames of brood. Do not give 
these frames of brood to the weakest colonies at first, but 
give a frame toeach colony that has only three frames, ¥* 
until these are all supplied, then give to the weaker ones, 
Take the adhering bees with the frame of brood, but b 
sure you don’t take the queen. If you give more than one 
frame to any colony, let them be from different hives, for 
if you should give two frames with adhering bees from the 
same hive it would endanger the queen. 

—__——— 2 —__—_ 


Filling Combs With Sorep for Feeding—Fastening 3 


ueen-Cups. 


1. I am the newest and ‘ greenest’’ of bee-keepers. 
On page 310, Allen Latham writes of filling brood-com)s 
with sugar syrup from a coffee-pot at the beginning of t 
apple-bloom. How does he hold the comb during the 
ation—upright, as it isin the hive, or does he turn it fr 
side to side ? 

2. In making queen-cups a la Doolittle, I suppose the b 
tom, z.¢e., the thickest part of the cup, is fastened to t 
stick, is it not? 


Ope 


3. My bees pay no attention to the syrupI try to fed §& 


them. How shall I get them to notice it? 


Mrs. BEE-KEEPER. 


ANSWERS.—1. You are no greener than the rest 
have been, but are perhaps a little smarter in finding 
sooner your greenness. You are very wise to pocket 
pride and ask questions that may betray some degree 
ignorance. When you do not find instruction in your text 
book upon any given point, you may gain that instructior 
through experience, but sometimes that is expensi' 
by asking questions you not only gain the desired 
tion for yourself, but help others as well. 

Mr. Latham gives no particulars, but you ma 
he does not have the comb hanging, asin the hi 
filling it. Lay it flatin a tub; pour the syrup int 
a height of three or four feet, and the fall fro: 
height will make the syrup force its way into the 
will work better if the syrup is hot, but you must 
not to melt the comb. When one side is filled 
comb over and fill the other side. Then hang t! 

a hive-body that stands over something to 


aw 


catc I : 


Years ago I fed many gallons of syrup in « 
to make the work easier I had hung three or four - 
the tub alarge baking-powder can, or somethi) 
kind, the bottom of the can being punched f: 
holes, the holes being punched through /rom 
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With a pitcher in one hand I poured the hot syrup into the 
an. while the other hand kept the can moving about over 
all parts of the comb. Having the can thus suspended by 
strings made it much easier. 

2. Yes, mouth down. 

Generally there is no trouble in getting bees to take 
syrup whenever they can reach it. Perhaps it was too cold 
weather for them to leave the cluster. Sometimes they will 
take hot syrup when they will not take the cold. The 
nearer the cluster the surer they will be totakeit. If put 
in combs they will be sure to take it. For fear of starting 
robbing, don’t give the combs till nearly dark. 


———___—. « = — 


Probably Superseded the Queen. 


| have acolony of black bees to which I introduced an 
Italian queen last July, and in the fallthey were mostly 
yellow bees, but this spring they are almost as black as 
ever. What is the cause of that? MINN. 


ANSWER.—It is quite possible the bees may have super- 
seded the Italian queen with one whose progeny is darker. 
It is even among the possibilities that a queen from outside 
may have gotten in, but such a thing is not at all probable. 

we 


Material for Cell-Cups—What to Feed to Work 
Them Up. 


1. In making cell-cups for queen-rearing, what is the 
wax mixed with? 

2. In the dry season when the bees will not work up the 
cups, what is bestto feed them so as to induce thein to work 
them up? JAMAICA. 

ANSWERS.—1. The wax is not mixed with anything, 
but used pure. 

2. Nothing is better to stimulate bees to work than 
honey, unless it be a mixture of honey and pollen. In the 
absence of this, a syrup of sugar does very well. 


—- > 


Dividing for Increase. 


1. Idon’tcare to letmy beesswarm. Would it be safeto 
take one, two, or even three frames of brood from each hive, 
and when I get 10 frames put them in a hive, making sure that 
Ihave not taken a queen from any of the hives? Does it 
make any difference if there are any bees on the brood- 
frames? Do you think the bees would fight with each 
other, because there will be bees from different hives, such 
as Italians, blacks, and Hybrids, or would you brush the 
bees off when you take out the brood-frames ? 

2. What would I do for queens for each new colony thus 
made ? COLORADO. 


ANSWERS.—1. It will be safe to take one to three frames 
of brood from each strong colony so far as those colonies 
are concerned, but very unsafe for the brood if you take no 
bees with the brood. Evenif you take with each frame all 
the adhering bees, all but the youngest will return, and 
you may not have enough bees to protect the brood. There 
will be no trouble as to bees from different colonies fighting 
if this is done when honey is yielding well. But taking 
one, two, or even three frames of brood froma colony of 
bees will by no means make it a sure thing that there will 
be no swarming. To make sure that there will be no 
swarming, you must take all the brood away. One way is 
as follows: 

Suppose two colonies, A and B. Take all the brood 
from A, brushing the bees back into the hive, and replac- 
ing the frames of brood with frames of foundation. To 
prevent the bees from being too much dissatisfied, leave 

ne frame of brood, to be taken away a day or two later. 
Put these frames of brood into an empty hive, and put it 
n the stand of B, putting Bina new place. This should 
> done early in the day, the earlier after bees are flying 
the better, unless you take the time when bees are having a 
play-spell after dinner, which is the best time of all. For 
i day or two all the field-bees of B will return to the new 
hive. A will not swarm, but the case of Bis not so sure. 

2. You can buy untested queens for a_ reasonable 
amount, and you will do well to have your queen on hand 
efore forming your new colony. Or, you can in advance 

car queens as instructed in your text-book. If you have 
no good text-book on bees, by all means get one at once and 
make a thorough study of it. It is hardly a safe thing to do 
much in the way of artificial increase without some know!- 





edge of the whole field of bee-keeping as given in the bee- 
books. Even if you have explicit instruction just what to 
do, some unforseen incident will occur, andif you have no 
general knowledge of the subject some little thing may 
knock all your plans endwise. 

You will do well carefully to examine back numbers of 
this journal also. See pages 345, 328, 312, 297, 264, etc. 
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Convention Proceedings. 





(Continued from page 357.) 


Report of the Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 
BY DR. L. D. LEONARD, 
SECOND DA Y—FORENOON SESSION. 


The first thing on the program was Pres. West’s address, 
read by Mrs. Acklin, as follows: 

PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL ADDRESS. 

The Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ Association was organized at 
Minneapolis about eight years ago, by a few determined and 
loyal bee-keepers, under the laws of Minnesota. Wm. Urie, 
Wm. Danforth, and Bb. Taylor, successful bee-keepers who 
have since passed to their eternal homes, were present at that 
meeting. There had been previous attempts made to organize, 
and meetings had been held; the Association got into debt, 
and was in bad repute. Under the present management the 
debts have been paid, and there is a surplus in the treasury. 

Compared with other societies in importance, ability and 
influence for good, our Association stands in the front, ranks. 
It is now a strong and vigorous society, having increased its 
membership, which includes some of the most noted apiarists 
in the West. When thoroughly organized the society at once 
took steps to put the honey department at the State Fair— 
which had become a disgrace to the bee-keepers of the State 
—under the supervision of honest bee-keepers. From that 
time until the present that department has gradually grown 
in size, quality and importance—in fact, no department of the 
State Fair has shown such marked improvement with the 
same amount of money expended. 

Through the influence of this society a grand exhibit of 
the products of the little ‘‘ busy bee” was made at Omaha, 
which demonstrated that the finest honey—as well as butter— 
comes from the grand, young State of Minnesota. The 
exhibit was a grand surprise to every one, and won great 
honors for Minnesota, Exhibits were made by some of our 
bee-keepers which scored 1OO points. 

Througk the influence of this society alaw was passed 
by the State legislature, making ita crime to sell or offer for 
sale adulterated honey, unless the package containing the 
same is marked, represented and designated as such. The 
enforcement of this law by the State Dairy and Food Com- 
missioner has been of great benefit to the honey-producers of 
Minnesota, and his report upon this subject made in January, 
189%, is quite elaborate. Our influence has also been felt 
among the commission men of the twin cities, and good has 
resulted therefrom for the bee-keepers of the State. 

Organizations are necessary in all branches of industry, 
to protect aud educate those engaged in such industry. No 
bee-keeper has arrived at that stage of perfection and success 
in his occupation where he can afford to dispense with the 
benefits derived from such an organization as this. Here we 
meet for friendly discussion and mutual profit. 

The rapid advancement of apiculture during the past 50 
years is in keeping with the rapid strides made in all other 
departments of life where genius and invention have been 
developed, due to the energy, enterprise, and self-sacrificing 
labors of such men as Father Langstroth, Moses Quinby. 
Adam Grimm, Capt. J. E. Hetherington, Lyman C. Root, Edwin 
France, Chas. Muth, H. R. Boardman, G. M. Doolittle, P. H. 
Elwood, A. E. Manum, Prof. A. J. Cook, Dr. A. J. Boardman, 
Dr. A. Bb. Mason, Chas. Dadant, D. A. Jones, W. Z. Hutchin- 
son, Dr. C. C. Miller, A. I. Root, F. R. Root, and a host of 
others, whose bright and inventive minds and consistent 
lives have made, or are making, the bee-papers of to-day 
surerior to the papers printed in the interest of any other 
line of business. What other branch of learning or occupa- 
tion has had such honest, heroic, self-sacrificing, devoted and 
eminent workers? Their influence and superior qualities of 


heart and mind have blessed all other departments of life in 
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which they move. And what a pleasure it ison such an occa- | their bodies. In ancient times it was regarded 


sion as this to speak kindly of them, and to accord them a high 
place in our history! 

Instead of the old straw hive and the log gum the inven- 
tion and skill of Father Langstroth have given us the frame so 
admirably adapted for the home of the ever busy bee, wherein 
every kind of manipulation and theory are developed, and 
from which all other hives in a measure have been evolved. 
The large. unwieldy and unmarketable honey-boxes have 
given place to the white and beautiful one-piece section—a 
convenience and blessing to the apiarist, and which in its sim- 
plicity and cheapness is within the reach of all. From the 
swinging of the dinner-pail in which there was a piece of 
comb honey, around and over his head, by the ever restless 
and uneasy boy—which operation his father noticed threw the 
honey outward of the comb—came the honey-extractor now 
so generally used, a great help to every well-cared for apiary, 
and indispensable to its success, as is also its companion, the 
honey-knife. Comb foundation, and the foundation-press by 
which it is made, are also great inventions, and universally 
appreciated by the successful apiarist. 


Then comes the little queen-cage with candy—a great 
improvement and source of profit—a means by which the 
queen—indeed and in truth the most wonderful and inter- 


esting of all insects known—is transported from all parts of 
the globe, and we have thus been able to improve our race of 
bees. The drone-trap, the self-hiver, the self-swarmer, the 
queen-excluder, and the Doolittle method of rearing queens; 
the honey-board, the wax-extractor, the queen cell protector, 
wired frames, the foundation-fastener machine, bee-feeders, 
bee-escapes, swarming devices, the smoker, the drone-excluder, 
separators, and the improved method of procuring comb 
honey; and very many other improvements and devices help to 
make the labor easy, successful and more profitable, and are 
valuable helps to energetic apiarists in some department of 
this most interesting occupation. 

Invention, then, as we look at the old log gum and straw 
skep, and as we remember the sulphur pit where the faithful 
and innocent little creatures were murdered for their stores, 
in days gone by, has performed wonders for our occupation, 
and for the comfort of the noblest little creature which God 
has given to man. 

The tendency of our occupation, then, like all other in 
such hands, is upward, and toward the light. This is an age 
of intense activity and progress—the tide is fast bearing us 
onward and upward. Some are wishing for the good old days 
gone long ago, but these are the best days since the stars first 
sang together, since the Messiah was found in the manger, 
and I, for one, am glad I am living now. Bee-keeping is 
wonderfully interesting and fascinating to the successful 
apiarist. It brings us in contact with one of the most won- 
derful little creatures in God’s glorious universe. The man 
who is wise, happy and content, sees the eternal God in every- 
thing around him: the seasons, the fields, the hills and val- 
leys, and all the creatures on the earth are clothed in glory; 
but nowhere, nor in any other creature, is the wonderful and 
all-wise adaptation and design manifested as in the little ** busy 
bee.” The manner and thoroughly practical government in 
the home, the power and adaptability of the queen with her 


body-guard, in that home for its good and success; the tiny 
eggs which she never tires of depositing by the thousands 


until old age shall claim her; the care and attention of those 
eggs by the nurses of the family: the food and growth of the 
young bee from the time it begins to show life until its birth 
into that home; its care after birth; the different kinds of 
departments, and food which produces from the same mother 
the workers (neither male nor female), the drones (the male 
bee), and the queen, which produces respectively the worker 
in 21 days, the drone in 24 days, and the queen, much larger 
than the worker, in 16 days; the wonderful mechanical con- 
struction of the cell for strength and economy ; the ability of 
the workers to gather nectar from the blossoms and flowers of 
the fields and trees, which, when 
one of the best foods and medicines for man—I say all these 
traits of the bees, and many more that might be named, 
unfold a world of thought and investigation. 


stored in the home becomes 


Iloney has great 
an excellent 


healing and soothing 
medicine for sore 


properties, and is 
throats. lungs, cuts or sores of 
any kind. The poison of the honey-bee is an antidote for 
rheumatism. Dr. McDonald, of this State, informed me sev- 
eral years ago that he used the poison successfully for rheu- 
matism and dropsy. Honey as food is very strengthening and 
heating to the system. It is said that during the Russian and 
Turkish war in crossing the mountains the soldiers were weak 
and cold from lack of food. The Russian 
that the soldiers be fed with honey every day 
at once revived their spirits, and 


general ordered 
aration which 
strengthened and warmed 





sacred, being the best food, medicine 
pared, to be found upon the earth. In Abyssin , 
India, Palestine and other countries, refreshing ar ; 
made from it. In ancient Egypt it was valued as an 
ing material, and in the East for the preservation of fr 
and the making of cakes. In India a mixture of ho 
milk isa respectful offering to a guest, or to a bridegrooy 1 
upon his arrival at the door of the home of his bride’s fat)e, " 

Bees are also a benefit to every farmer and horticulturis: ak. 
wherever kept, as their value in fertilizing blossoms of fryj; 
and clover can not be estimated. Our occupation brings us 
contact with one of God’s best gifts to man, and opens up a field 
for labor as flattering as any other where the same amount 
capital is invested. Yes, more than this, it offers a sou: 
making a living, and support to the sick, that no other 
pation does. The labor and work is of such a fascinati, 
character that it at once becomes a medicine and tonic to 
weak and sick, and many have found health and success 
following it when everything else had failed. Asa combi 
tion with fruit-growing it can not be excelled. In fact, every 
one who lives in a locality where there is plenty of bee-past 
should keep bees if the locality is not already overstocked 
There is nothing that will pay better, and bring 
returns to the health of the family. 

My friends, it has been nine years since I was first elected 
president of this society, and the time has come when! must 
leave you as such, and another must taxe my place. Who- 
ever it may beit should be one who has plenty of time 
devote to the interests of the society, and who is able to spe ' ¥ 
a little money. The society can only be kept up and in 
front ranks by those whose work is a labor of love in 
behalf. This and kindred societies can only be kept in th 
advance guard by the personal devotion of those whose hearts 
love the society and the calling it represents. The meetings 
which we have held during all these years have been pleasant 
and profitable to me. I have regarded you all as my friends: 

I have tried to do my duty, and have found you all readyt 
assist me; and I shall be pleased at all times in the futur 

hear of your happiness and prosperity. If there is ever 

time when I can be of any servfce to any of you in any ' 
capacity it will make me happy to serve you, and I shal! als 

be happy to hear from each one of you personally at all times. 

It is my wish that success and happiness may follow each on 

of you always. J. P. West. 


and drink, 


such rich 





The address was well received, sympathy expressed 
the president in his illness, and regret that he was unable t 
attend the meeting. The secretary was instructed to ey 
the warm sentiment of the Association toward him. 

The proposition to join the National Bee-Keepers’ Asso 
ation ina body was brought up and discussed. Owing 
changes which would have to be made in the constitution 
this were done, it was decided to postpone action unt 
next meeting. 

Mr. Longfellow, a Minneapolis commission man, next 
gave a talk on shipping and selling honey. He said th 
packages to use in this market for extracted honey ar 
10-pound and the 60-pound tin cans; and for comb ho! 
12 and 16 section cases. 


press 


Continued next week. 
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The ‘*‘ Old Reliable” seen through New and Unreliable Glasses 
By E. E. HASTY, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, O. 





LOAD A WORKER-BEE CAN CARRY. 
Your editorial note on page 286 assumes 
bees carried more of honey than of nectar be 


could carry more. That may be it. A vial complet 
honey is heavier than the same vial filled with ne 
think we may wisely suspend judgment a little. Ce! 
theory work if we try to account for 
Astor’s figures that way. If bee-loads are 50 mg 
15) and 25 mg. (say July 15) it won’t do to say 
earlier date the nectar was twice as heavy. 1 
referred to have the appearance of having bee! 
doctored in some way; but they are probably tr 
eral way. A securing a load all in one pla 


ceases to 


bee 


expected to take about what it can. If the load is 
a hundred different places, with as many flights 
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may expect the bee to realize that the weight is tiresome and 
co home guite a bit before the limit of what it can carry is 
reached. Still more so when a thousand or several thousand 
‘lights must be made. Apparently this consideration ceases to 
vovern after awhile; and the bee comes home occasionally 
say each two hours or so) with whatever it may happen to 
have. To teach that there is a steady and regular decline of 
the amount of honey in the flowers with the advance of the 
season, would manifestly be incorrect; but, with a great 
many ups and downs, the general trend is that way, probably. 


HOLDING QUEENS AND CELLS BETWEEN THE LIPS. 


Doubtless perfectly dry lips will do no harm either to a 

ortoacell, It should be kept in mind, however, that 

uman saliva is a poisonous fluid (greatly variad/e in the 

ee of its poison) and we don’t want our queens soaked in 

sonous fluid, as bunglers would do it, should you tell them 

» hold queens that way. Even for delicate plants and seeds 

the mouth isa good place to keep them outof. Try it on 

nails. which can give and take in the matter of dirtiness and 

poison. If a high and refined degree of dirtiness is desired, 

with a spice of danger thrown in, try nickels and pennies. 

Page 286. 
AN APIARIAN ROBINSON CRUSOE. 

Mr. H. T. Hanna, we shall have to compliment you as an 

apiarian Robinson Crusoe, if you have a good location and no 
other apiary for eight miles. Page 285. 


THAT BEE-KEEPERS’ CLUB FOR QUEEN-REARING, 


To have 100 bee-keepers club together and employ an 
expert queen-rearer at fair wages to rear 50 for each, is a 
decidedly new departure. Certainly there are some very mani- 
fest advantages and savings aboutit. Sure market in the 
place of a glut of uncalled for queens. Reasonable in the 
place of unreasonable dates. Fair lot and turn and * divy ” 
in the place of clamor—or would the order of precedence be 
a specially hard thing to adjust without ill-feeling? There 
are also some weak points. I think I would rather collect my 
wages from one man than froma hundred. And, while the 
enlisting of half adozen in the new scheme might be very 
easy, the fife and drum might be pretty well worn out before 
man No. 100 **swore in.” Page 291. 


FIRED AT LONG-TONGUED QUEENS. 


I’m right glad Mr. Doolittle fired himself off as he did on 
page 293. Little guns are excellent formany uses; but when 
an enemy develops that needs (badly needs) to be intimidated 
somewhat, then the heaviest gunin the service is just the 
piece to turn loose. Exactly how much good will come of the 
cultivating of long tongues dy measure we don’t know just 
yet. Quite a bit I hope (notwithstanding the ‘* bang’’), but 
it’s plain to be seen that inaccuracy, and pretense, and con- 
jectures that hardly amount to more than pretense, were 
going to get thick as the smoke of the pit. Long-tongued 
bees were going to mean just about as much as “pure white 
ead,” or ‘* pure baking-powder,”’ or ‘‘ pure gum drops,” mean 
where no officer looks after frauds. Attention, ye buyers! 
When you get your long-tongued queens, get them with the 
same circumspection that you get the pure lead to paint your 
house. Testing the actual reach of bees at work is not so 
hard as to be beyond the reach of the ordinary apiarist; and 
spects it will have to come to that. Mr. D. pushes things too 
lar in claiming that long tongues are of no profit except in 
re di lover regions. Many long-tubed flowers have something 

) do with furnishing the total of nectar supply. 
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Conducted by Prof. A. J. Gook, Glaremont, Galif, 





THE TOBACCO HABIT. 


Over 100 of our college folks—almost half of us—went 
to Los Angeles last Saturday to attend the Intercollegiate 
Oratorical Contest, and the second contest of three arranged 
with one of the colleges to decide who were champions in 
base-ball. I was proud, as our fellows won the trophies in 
the ball game, as they hadwon in the first, with a great 
S\ ore of 15 to 2. I was still more proud as we achieved vic-. 
tory in the oratorical contest. But I was most proud of the 
sentlemanly character of our students. One wav this was 





shown, was in the entire absence of smoking among our 
fellows. The others smoked. We did not. I rejoice that we 
have no smoking at our college. I wish tobacco was 
eschewed in all ourhomes. Our friend, A. I. Root, in ‘‘ Our 
Homes,” has done splendid service in urging against this 
habit. I wish I could be like happy in these ‘*‘ Home Circle ”’ 
columns. ‘To the hundreds of students that I have taught 
physiology, I have always spoken, as best I might, against 
all use of tobacco. 

Boys and girls—andI rightly include girls—may I not 
have your ears a little to talk tobacco? We all wish to be 
sweet andclean. The tobacco user is usually neither. We 
do not wish to be offensive—a nuisance—to the most sensi- 
tive lady with whom we may seek or find companionship. 
The tobacco sot, certainly, the user of tobacco generally, is 
just that. Wedo not desire, certainly, to acquire a habit 
that will tend to dethrone health and court disease. Every 
wise physician will condemn tobacco as guilty of both these 
serious counts. Can we afford, in these days of keen com- 
petition in business, to strike at our chances of success ? 
Several railroad companies no longer employ the cigarette 
smoker, and many employers will tolerate noone as an 
employee who uses tobacco at all. 

The money spent for tobacco—though to my mind the 
least weighty argument against its use—should be thought 
of. The sum is enormous. If saved, how quickly it would 
pay all debts. How well it would clothe our people. How 
generously it would “bread and butter’? us all. I wouldI 
might say the blessed word that would stay this frightful 
expenditure. 

The worst count that perhaps can be brought against 
this arch enemy of the well-being of our people, and espe- 
cially of our youth, is the tendency of the habit to make its 
patrons thoughtless—regardless of the comfort of others, 
and thus to destroy the gentlemanly instinct among us. 
How often in public places our ladies must endure the poi- 
sonous fumes from cigar or pipe. Only afew days agol 
was presiding at a large picnic gathering, where speaking 
was going on, when some ladies appealed to me to relieve 
them from just such an annoyance. I have had to do this 
unpleasant duty over and over again. Can people acquire 
the tobacco habit, and preserve their gentlemanly instinct, 
all unimpaired ? 

There isa very serious side to this question—that of 
heredity. If, as many of our best scientists insist, the 
taste, inclination, and diseased tissues consequent upon the 
use of ‘‘ the weed,’’ are all likely to be transmitted to the 
dear children, then how can any of us acquire-—how can 
any of us persevere, in this, oh, so common habit? If, as 
seems proved, wives and children are seriously poisoned by 
simply breathing the emanations from fetid breath and be- 
fouled clothing, then, indeed, we have most eloquent appeal 
to do all we can to stay the evil. AndsoI say, girls as well 
as boys. God be praised that our girls are saved from this 
danger. 

But the girls have a proud privilege. They cin in- 
fluence against the habit that will tend so greatly to impair 
their happiness and well-being, God help all our girls to 
say boldly. ‘‘ Yes, the cigar is offensive to me.’’ For 
surely it must be offensive, morally at least, to every right- 


minded girl. 
THE BOYS, 


I read a pathetic account yesterday of a boy, just at 
that awkward age of 13, who was the victim of neglect and 
ridicule of his sisters. Home, that should attract, almost 
drove him away. One of the sisters heard a lecture on 
‘“*Treatment of brothers.’’ The words smote her to the 
quick. She went home, surprised her brother by the re- 
quest to tie his necktie, and soon more bya present of a 
beautiful one. Within a day or twothe big, awkward boy 
found his room neatly fixed with some pictures and other 
dainty attractions, which only the deft hand of girls can 
fashion. Wasn’t the sister paid when the great boy threw 
his arms about her, and blubbered out, ‘*Oh, but it’s good 
to have a sister care for you !”’ 

We would all like to practice one kind of theft. We 
would all like to rob the slums, the saloons, the street cor- 
ners, and all other questionable resorts, where the dear 
boys are led to the bad. Loving attention at home, the 
words of kindly sympathy, the neatly fixed room, loving 
interest in game or any plan that is dearto the boy, will 
almost always result in this blessed robbery. ‘The sister 
almost more than mother can be the proud agent in this 
worthy work. From 12 to15 is the rapidly growing, awk- 
ward, blundering, bashful age with the boy. This is the 
time of sunshine. Let all in the home circle unite in the 
effort to make the boy, that it may be a good crop. 
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QUEENS! 


Improved Golden. and Leather-colored «Ital- 
ians are what H. G. QUIRIN rears. 

We have one of Root’s best long-tongued Red- 
Clover Breeders from their $200 queen, and a 
Goldeu Breeder from Doolittle,who says if there 
iS a BREEDER of golden bees in the U.S. worth 
$100, this one is worth that sum. The above 
breeders have been added toour already im- 
proved strain of queens forthe coming season. 

J. L. Gandy, of Humboldt, Nebr., wrote us on 
Aug. 5th, 1900, saying that the colony having 
one of our queens had already stored over 400 
pounds of honey (mostly comb); he states that 
he is certain that our bees work on Red Clover, 
as they were the only kind in his locality and 
apiary. 

A. I. Root’s folks say that our queens are 
extra fine, while the editor of the American Bee 
Journal tells us that he has good reports from 
our queens from timetotime. We have files 
upon files of unsolicited testimonials. 

After considering the above evidence, need 
you wonder why our orders have increased each 
year? Give us atrial order and be pleased. We 
have years of experiencein mailing and rearing 
queens. Safe delivery will be guaranteed, and 
instructions for introducing sent with each lot 
of queens. 


QUEENS NOW READY TO MAIL. 
Prices before July ist: 


12 
Warranted stock. ‘ $.75 $4.25 $ 8.00 
Selected warranted ; 1,00 5.00 9,50 
Tested . er 1.50 8.00 15.00 
Selected tested . ie 2.00 10 5O 


Extra selected tested, the 
best that money can buy, 4.00 
Folding Cartons, with your address printed 


on in two colors, $4.00 per 1,000; 500 for $2.75. 
Address all orders to 


H. G. QUIRIN, Parkertown, Ohio. 


Parkertown is a Money-Order Office. 
By contract this ad. will appear twice per 
month only. 14E13t 


Northern Italian Queens! 
Reared from Imported Mothers. 

Our stock is socarefully bred and selected, 
as to secure car-loads of honey. Locality free 
from foul brocd and other bee-diseases. Prices: 

1 untested Queen, $1.00,6 for $5.00; 1 tested 
Queen, $1.50, 6 for $7.50: best imported Queens, 
$6.00; fair imported, $5.00. 

ADA L. PICKARD, 
18E7t RICHLAND CENTER, WIS. 
“lease mention Bee Journal when writing. 


THOSE 


Long=-Tongue Adels 


BEAVER, Pa., April 4, 1901. 
From one 3-frame nucleus you sent me I took 
2134 pounds of extracted honey. 
Wan. S. BARCLAY. 








Each Queen, $1.00. 
Essay, “ How Not to Rear Queens,” sent free. 


24A4t HENRY ALLEY,Wenham, Mass. 


3-lPaié Nuclei FOr Sale 


Can supply 100 or 150 at $2.00 each, with one 
empty extra comb; 2-frame Nuclei, $1.50. All 
f.o.b. R. R. 


W.T. LEWIS, Lewisburg, Miss. 
Money Order Office—Olive Branch, Miss. 
24A3t Please mention the Bee Journal. 








$13.00 to Buffalo and Return, $13.00, 


via Nickel Plate Road from Chicago 
for the Pan-American Exposition. 
Tickets on sale daily, good leaving 
Buffalo up to midnight of tenth day 
from and including date of sale.. Also 
tickets on sale daily Chicago to Buffalo 
and return at $16.00 for the round trip, 
with 15-day limit, including date of 
sale. $21.00 Chicago to Buffalo and re- 
turn good for 30 days. 

On all through tickets to points east 
of Buffalo, privilege of stop-over at 
Buffalo for 10 days may be granted by 
depositing ticket with Joint Agent and 
payment of fee of $1.00. 

Write John Y. Callahan, General 
Agent, 111 Adams St., Chicago, for full 
particulars and folders showing time 
of trains, etc. 11--24A3t 
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Bees Wintered Fairly Well. 


I could not get along without the Bee Jour- 
nal. My bees wintered fairly well last winter, 
and they are in good condition. I now have 
14 colonies. I commenced three years ago, 
but lost the most of them the first two win- 
ters. I tried to keep them in an out-house, 
but it was too cold. Last winter I had them 
in the cellar under the house, and they did 
well, and came out very strong this spring. 

This country is very good for bees. There 
are lots of all kinds of flowers, and white 
clover that blossoms all summer. My bees 
carried in pollen the last of March, but it is 
quite cold in the winter, and the bees must 
have a good cellar, when they will do well 
here. I have had two swarms of bees this 
spring. 

This was written by my son, Winfred 
Schmidt. I gave him a swarm of bees to 
start on, and he is going to be a bee-keeper 
when he gets bigger. F.C. SCHMIDT. 

Price Co., Wis., May 27. 





Bees in a Hemlock Tree. 


I was in the woods all winter, and the first 
tree that | cut down was a very large hemlock, 
out of which I got a colony of bees. They 
were in a hollow 62 feet from the ground. I 
cut out the wood around the bees, making a 
block about 3 feet long, which I rolled onto 
the sleigh, and took home. W. E. Youne. 

Ontario, Canada, May 20. 





Honey as Food and Medicine. 


I agree with Mr. Doolittle about honey 
being good for both food and medicine. We 
eat it the vear around, and have no sickness 
to speak of. It is so good for children, curing 
colds, sore throat, and almost everything that 
a child is subject to. We eat an average of a 
pound and a half a day. 

Our honey crop was very poor last year. 

Jefferson Co., Colo. Mrs. F. Busserr. 





A Report from Tennessee. 


I caught a swarm of bees a few years ago, 
subscribed for the ** Old Reliable,*’ became 
interested, and now have 10 strong colonies 
and one new swarm. Ihave bought about a 
dozen queens, but don’t have very good luck 
with them, so we still have blacks and hybrids. 
1 do not expect, nor desire, many swarms this 
spring, but have nine new hives awaiting 
occupancy. I use the 8-frame Simplicity, and 
plain sections and fences. I don’t think there 
is any money in bees in this section, but there 
is much pleasurable pastime. 

White clover is abundant, and has been in 
bloom for two weeks. Bees are busy, but 
have not done much work in the sections yet. 

R. H. STRICKLAND. 

Perry Co., Tenn., May 18. 





From Wisconsin to Washington. 


Bees did not winter very well in this locality 
as a general thing: some bee-keepers lost 
quite heavily while others did not lose any. 
The spring has been very favorable for them 
to build up, and the prospect is fora good 
honey-year. The weather has been very 
warm, and somewhat dry, but lately we have 
had plenty of rain. 

On the morning of May 161 left home for 
the Pacific coast, going by way of St. Paul, 
passing through a portion of northern Wis- 
consin, across Minnesota, North Dakota, Mon- 
tana, a portion of Idaho, and into central 
Washington—a jaunt of nearly 4000 miles 
and I did not see a single bee-hive, although I 
was on the lookout for bees. While in Lin- 
ecoln County, central Washington, I heard of 
aman 15 miles away that had some bees. I 





To make cows pay. use Sharples Cream Separators. Book 
“Business Dairying” & Cat. 212 free. W.Chester,Pa, 





Standard Bred (Queens, IK, 


Acme of Perfection. 

Not a Hybrid Among Them 
IMPROVED STRAIN GOLDEN ITALIANs 
World-wide reputation. 75 cts. each: : ' 

Long-Tongued 3-Banded Italians 
bred from stock whose tongues me 
100 inch. These are the red clover } 
America. 

$1.00 each, or 6 for $5.00. Safe arr 
teed. FRED W. MuTH & Co, 
Headquarters for Bee-Keepers’ Su; 
S.W. Cor. Front and Walnut Sts 
Caleta! on application. CINCIN? 


Pleass mention Bee Journal when wr 


@LMANUFACTURER OFX. 


BEE- HIVES 


Sections, Shipping-Cases—Everything used 
bee-keepers. Orders filled promptly. We ha 
the best shipping facilities in the world. \ 
will save money by sending for our Price-Lis: 
Address, Minn. Bee-Keepers’ Supply Mig. Co., 
Nicollet Island Power Bldg.. 
16Atf MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


If you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
send $1.25 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS 


‘* Bee=-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 
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Tennessee Queens! 
Fine lot of Choice Tested 
Queens reared last season, 
daughters of select imported 
and select golden queens 
~ reared 3% miles apart, nd 
mated to select drones, $1 
each; untested warrante 
Queens, from same breeders, 
either strain, 75c each. N 
bees owned nearer than 2% 
miles. None impure within 
3, and but few within 5 miles. 
28 years’ experience. Discount 
on large orders. Contracts 
with dealers a specialty. JOHN M. DAVIS, 
6A 26t Spring Hill, Tenn. 








Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


Just received a consignment of the finest uo- 
to-date HIVES and SECTIONS we've had. Th 
are 2d to none. Complete line of Bee-Keepers 
Supplies on hand. Bees and Queens, Cat 


‘THE A. I. ROOT CO., 


H. G. ACKLIN, Manager, 
1024 Miss. Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


14Atf Please mention the Bee Journa 





Golden. all - over: Long - Tongucd 
Queens, by return mail, $1.00. Add: 
THE SWARTHMORE APIARIES, 
SWARTHM( 


Dou You; satin a aHigh Grade 


{talian Queeiis 


——OR A 


CHOICE STRAWBERRY ° 














Prices for May and June: 


Number of Queens.. eae 6 12 
GOLDEN QUEENS. 
Untested.........-. --$1.00 $5 
TS arr 1.25 
Select Tested. ; 2.00 1 
Breeders..... 5.00 
HONEY Our ENS. 
Untested...... ..$1.00 $ 
Tested . as ; eaves 1.25 
Select Tested. , oe 


Safe arrival guaranteed. Desc: 
list free. 


D. J. BLOCHER, Pear! City. !!!. 


14E6t 


Please mention the Be 
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MITALIAN KR. did intend to make him a visit, but did not UNTESTED 
have the time. He was on the Columbia 


BEES AND QUEENS 


Having been 28 years rear- 
ing Queens for the trade on 
the best known plans, I will 
continue to rear the best. 


PRICES: 
One Untested Queen.....$ .80 
One Tested Queen ....... 1.00 
One Select Tested Queen 1.25 
Ome BIGOGSE 2.0 ccccccsese BOO 
One Comb Nucleus roe 


Belgian Hares 


, pedigreed and common stock; young- 
$3.00 per —_ %,: rite for Srgertgtion and 
$. STRON 
1Atf uastnde, Page Co., lowa. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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YOU CAN’T GO WRONG 
if vou take the advice of over 500,000 s fechinen and 
irmers and buy PAGE Fence. Try 
PAC WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


FREE FOR A MONTH.... 


If you are interested in Sheep in any way 
you cannot afford to be without the best 
Sheep Paper published in the United States. 


Wool Markets and Sheep 


has a hobby which is the sheep-breeder and 
his industry, first,foremost and all the time. 
Are you interested ? Write to-day. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Sample Swarthmore Quecen-Ferti- 
lizina Box, by mail, 25 cts. Address, 
THE SWARTHMORE APIARIES, 
SWARTHMORE, Pa, 


Dittmer’s Foundation 


Retail—Wholesale—Jobbing. 











I use a PROCESS that produces EVERY 
ESSENTIAL necessary to make it the BEST 
and MOST desirable in all respects. My PRO- 
CESS and AUTOMATIC MACHINES are m 
own inventions, which enable me to SEL 
FOUNDATION and 


Work Wax Into Foundation For Cash 


at prices that are the lowest. Catalog giving 
Full Line of Supplies, 


with prices and samples, free on application. 
BEESWAX WANTED. 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


_Please mention Bee J ournal when writing. 


66S = Supplies 


CATALOG FREE. 
I. J. STRINGHAM, 


105 Park Place, - NEW YORK, N.Y. 


13A 26t Please mentiou the Bee Journal. 














Low Rates to Buffalo Exposition 


via the Nickel Plate Road. 3 through 
rains daily, with vestibuled sleeping- 
ars and excellent dining-car service, 
meals being served on the American 
Club Meals plan ranging in price from 
> cents to $1.00. Chicago Depot, Van 
Huren Street and Pacific Ave., on the 
Elevated Loop. 
WwW rite John Y. Calahan, General 
gent, 111 Adams St., Chicago, for full 
information and beautifully illustrated 
descriptive folder of the E x position 
Buildings and Grounds. 11—24A3t 





River, and 
region. 
I did not see any alfalfa growing, though in 


in the midst of a fruit-growing 


some sections of Washington it is grown 
quite extensively. Broom-grass is beginning 


to be sown in central Washington, but clovers 
do not seem to grow. There is no irrigating 
done in Lincoln and Douglas Counties. These 
counties are in the famous wheat-growing 
region known as the Big Bend country. 

No person, I care not how good he may be 
with a pen, can give an adequate idea of that 
wonderful country. It must be seen in order 
to be appreciated. 

I intend to make 
home, and have 


future 
320 acres of land 
all under the plow, part of it in wheat,a 
house and barn with outbuildings, and an 
orchard, for the consideration of $14 per acre. 
I do not intend to part with my old and tried 
friend, the American Bee Journal, though 
some ties must be severed and friendly asso- 
ciations broken. ALLEN. 
Clark Co., Wis.. 


Washington my 
purchased 


May 3. 





Of the Waterleaf Family. 

ITenelose a plant that is getting into the 
fields here. Whatisit? Joun M. SEILER. 

Hennepin Co., Minn. 

|The plant in question is Ellisia Nyctelea, 
and belongs to the Waterleaf family. It is 
quite common in more southern States, and is 
probably enlarging its borders by taking in 
Minnesota. 
whether or not it 
Watch it.—C. L. 


choice sections of I do not know 


furnishes food for 


WALTON. | 


bees. 





Heavy Locust Bloom in Kentucky. 


The prospects for a good honey 
are not as good as I wish they were, but per- 
haps everything will come around all right 
yet. Wehave had an unusually cool, gloomy 
spring, and everything is from 15 to 25 days 
late. White clover is beginning to bloom, 
and we are having the heaviest locust bloom I 
ever saw, but the weather is so bad that the 
bees work on it but little. W.S. FEEBACK. 

Nicholas Co., Ky., May 29. 


crop here 





A Beginner’s Report. 


I have 9 colonies of bees, and one 
swarmed April 27. They 
summer stands without 
ing in the supers now. 

Prospects are good in this locality. The 
hillsides are white with locust bloom, and 
fields are covered with white clover. 

lam a beginner 16 years old, and 
bees and bee-papers. R. W. 

Botetourt Co., Va 


of them 
wintered on the 


loss. They are stor- 


love my 
SMITH. 
» May 27. 





Bees in Fine Condition. 


Bees are building up nicely at present. The 
sarly spring was too cool for them to do much 
on maple and willow, but they have done 
unusually well on fruit-bloom, and are get- 
ting in fine condition for the white clover 
harvest, which, from present appearances, 
will be good JONES. 

Floyd . 30. . lowa, 


May 29. 





Queen Visiting a Deserted Hive. 


While going through 


my hives on May 16 I 
found one deserted, 


and moved it out of the 
bee-yard, back of my implement house, about 
100 feet from where it had been. I was tak- 
ing out the combs, and hunting and destroy- 


ing the moth-worms that had a start in them, 
and while at work a black queen lit on one of 
the combs. I! tried to catch her, but she ecir- 
cled around and lit on the side of the house. 
when I caught and caged her. I then exam 
ined the rest of my colonies, but could find 
none without a queen. Where do you think 
she came from ‘ andis it not very rare for one 
to fly around like that? 

The past winter was very hard on my bees. 
They were flying almost every day, and used 





Italian Queens Free 


BY RETURN MAIL. 


For sending us One New Subscriber 
for one year, to the American Bee 
Journal, with $1.00, we will send, by 
return mail, a fine Untested Italian 
Queen free as a premium. This offer 



































is made only to our present regular 
subscribers. 

We will mail one of the above queens 
alone for 75 cents; or 3 for $2.10. 


Please do not conflict the above offer 
with the one on another page which 
refers to Red Clover Queens. For send- 
ing us two new subscribers, and $2.00, 
we will mail free as a premium an Un- 
tested Red Clover Italian Queen. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


144 & 14 Erie St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 





I am Now Prepared 


to fill orders promptly for Untested Queens 
reared from a breeder of the HUTCHINSON 
SUPERIOR STOCK, or a select GOLDEN 
breeder, and mated to Golden drones, at 75 cents 
each; $4.00 for 6, or, $7.50 per dozen. 


Money order office, Warrentown, N.C. 


W. H. PRIDGEN, 
22Atf Creek, Warren Co , N. C. 
Please mentior Bee Journal when writing, 
If you want the most 


ALBINO QUEEN prolific Queens—If you 


want the gentlest Bees—If you want the best 
houney-gatherers you ever saw—try my Albinos, 
Untested Queens in April. $1.00; Tested, $1.50, 
11A2%t =6p J, D, GIVENS, LISBON, Tex. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


3-Frame NUGICL i 


at few at $3.00 each. Ce'SsS 


ORGE W. YORK & 
144 & 146 Sfe Street, - CHIC 25 sa ILL. 


HIVES, SECTIONS AND ALL 
BEE - KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Big Catalog Free. Write 
now. Leahy Mfg. Co., 2415 
Alta Sita, E. St i 


- Louis, I11. 
6Atf Mention the American Bee Journal. 


QUEENS 


Now ready to supply by returned mail. STOCK 
which can not be EXCELLED !!! 
Bred under the SUPERSEDING CONDITION of 
the colony. 

G OLDE N ITALIANS, the GREAT HONEY- 
GATHERERS, They have no SUPERIOR 
and few equal. 75c each: 6 for $4.00. 
eS OVER Q EENS, the LONG-TONGUED 

TAL IANS, which left all RECORDS 

















behind in GAT HERING HONEY, $l each; 6 
for $5. SAFE ARRIVAL GUARANTEED. 
Cc. H. W.WEBER, Successor to Cuas. F. MutH, 


2146 & 2148 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, O, 
Headquarters for Root's Goods 
Bee- Supplies. at Root’s Prices. 
Catalog free; send for same. 


Piease mention Bee Journai when writing, 


Pete 
> oe ee 


Ty Le 


> PO OTAe 
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BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES “Je 


THE FINEST IN THE WORLD. 
Our New 1901 Fifty-Two Page Catalog Ready. 


Send for a copy. It is free. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, Watertown, Wis., U.S.A. 


; Branch, G. B. Lewis Co., 19S. Alabama St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Excellent shipping facilities and very low freight rates for Southern and 
Eastern territories. 











—_____—. BES T— . 


Basswood au Alfalfa Honey 


in 60-pound tin cans, f.o.b. Chicago—two cans in a box—at these prices: 9 
cents a pound for one box of two cans; two boxes (4 cans) or more at one 
time, 8'2 cents a pound. 


We have only a limited quantity of the Basswood honey. Sample of 
either kind, postpaid, 10 cents. Address, 


> GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 
wvvvwv ve 


26 cents Cash —&: Pris is. a good time 


to send in your Bees- 
wax. Weare paying 


; HK 
paid for Beeswax, % 2) ex's pea 


i CASH—for best yel- 
low, upon its receipt, or 28 cents in trade. Impure wax not taken at any price. 
Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, I11. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company. 


Our Specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are the best in the market. 
Wisconsin BASSWOOD is the right kind for them. We have a full line of BEE- 
SUPPLIES. Write for free illustrated catalog and price-list. 


8A 26t Marshfield Manufacturing Co., Marshfield, Wis. 
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* Red Clover Queens 


LONG-TONGUED BEES ARE DEMANDED NOW. 


: 
> 
pa ¥ ay 

NE Untested Italian Queen FREE as a Pre- ' > 

mium for sending us TWO new subseribers 

to the American Bee Journal for one year 

(with $2); or, one Tested Queen free as a premium for sending 

> 


——- 





us FOUR new subseribers with $4.00). 


We have arranged with one of the oldest and best queen-breed- 
ers (having many years’ experience) to rear queens for us the coming 
season. His bees average quite a good deal the longest tongues of 
any yet measured. The Breeder he will use is direct from Italy, 
having imported her himself. Her worker-bees are large, somewhat 
leather-colored, very gentle, and scarcely requiring veil or smoke. 
They stored red clover honey last season. 


All queens guaranteed to arrive in good condition. and all will be 
clipped, unless otherwise ordered. 


CASH PRICES of these fine queens will be as follows: Untested, 
$1.00 each; Tested, $2.00 each. Send all orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK & CoO. 
144 & 146 Erie St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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up all their stores, and I have | 
through spring dwindling, and ¢ 
more. I have been feeding, but 
not there to build up. 

I think there is no better < 
United States for all purposes tha: 
kee Nation country. R. N. Cr 

Cherokee Nation, Ind. Ter., May |» ie 








The Weather Hard on Bees. 


My bees were in splendid con 
March, breeding up strong, and th ° : 
three days on maple blossoms, the tr 
ing the finest amount of bloom on ther 
ever remember seeing, the blossoms 
large as peach-blossoms. But sudd: 
turned cold, and thousands of the po 
bees were caught napping, they could 1 
to their hives, and perished. The frost 
all of the bloom that was far enough adya; 
to be affected, and all through the vreat 
part of April we had cold rains and frost 
weather, then there was a great profusior 
fruit-bloom; but the bees did not seem to by 
strong enough to take advantage of it, and in 
the midst of it came a heavy, cold rain a 
hail-storm which destroyed the bloom 

The bees have had a hard time of it, thoug! 
most of them are in good condition now 
Some are weak, but most of them are clus 
tered at the entrance waiting for white clove: 
which is looking first-rate, and there are 
few blossoms here and there. 

We have had no swarms so far this year : 
D. C. McLrop : 
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om ee 


Christian Co., [Ill., May 27. 


Bees Starved in Iowa. 


A good many of the bees in this part of t 
country starved last winter. I have 30 co 
nies in good condition, and increasing fast 
I clip all queens, cut out queen-cells, ¢ 
plenty of room—tyo or three supers at once 
and have very little swarming. I sella r 
honey in the home market, and stamp ever 
section GEORGE C. Durr 
Jasper Co., Iowa, May 30. 
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Bees and Olives. 


These are suggested by W. A. H. G 


in the Bee-Keepers’ Review, as a desi! 
combination. He says: 


The bulk of the work with olives 
between Oct. 1 and March 1, then for 
months the work is moderate with bot! 
and olives. Some time in Juneor Ju 
honey harvest commences and lasts unt 
1, when the fruit is about ripe. By that 
one man can put in his time the year tl 
at one place, having no idle spell. IP 
that would be more profitable than any « 4 
method in some cases, while in othe 
roundings, with other men, it would 


Smothering a Colony of Bees. 
This is a much easier thing than tl 
would suppose. Nearly every one m 
a personal juss in order to learn the 
Possibly some may be induced to b 
without any personal experience b 
the following case reported by Dr 
Phillips, in the Southland Queen : 


I want to tell you how we lost a 
swarm. There was a swarm that 
and my wife hived them, and the) 
and went back. They did this tw: 
times. and the las: lime was on Sat 
when I came home from the office sh« 
of it. I said, ** Ali right; I'll fix 
day they will not come out.”’ 

So Sunday morning I got some w 
and fitted it over the entrance to k« 


f 
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and said, ‘‘ Now I’ve got you,’’ and went 

on to Sunday-school ana church content. 

When I retured I went to see our bees, and 

ticed that the ground in front of the hive 

vas wet, and the bees looked lifeless. I 

ened the hive, and they were all dead. 

- sey had smothered to de ath. What a fine 

swal lost, for they had in 18 hours built the 
t frames of foundation half full 





Giving Combs of Honey to Swarms. 
Editor Hutchinson says in the Bee-Keepers’ 
Re 
( of solid honey may be placed in the 
est when hiving swarms, and the 
ought in will of necessity be carried 
e sections. Friedemann Greiner men- 
this at one of the New York institutes, 
caving that he had frequently practiced the 
lan. and in addition to being compelled to 
put the new honey above, the bees are also 
obliged to remove much of the honey from 
the combs put in the brood-nest, and carry 
it up into the sections, in order to make room 
fora brood-nest. By this management not 
only is the newly-brought-in honey put into 
the sections, but any combs of first-class 
honey may be *“‘ worked over,” so to speak, 
into section honey. 


Queen Accepting Bees. 

Editor Pender says in the Australasian Bee- 
Keeper 

During a honey-flow bees are so much en- 
caged as hardly to notice a change of queen, 
provided the queen does not disturb the bees 
herself. I have had bees too busy gathering 
even to start cells when made queenless. Dur- 


ing a scarcity of honey queen-introduction is 
not at all certain, the bees are idle and resent 
interference. The editor of: Gleanings does 


not understand how fasting for 30 minutes 
on the part of the queen should induce a 
friendly behavior on the part of the bees.”’ 
In queen-introduction I find success is due 

ijite as much, if not more, to the disposition 
of the queen. I never introduce a queen if 
sheis exeited, and runs about madly in the 
cage I simply withdraw the candy and 
starve her untik she is prepared to beg for 
food, and thus PREPARE HER to accept of the 
wes. We usually prepare bees to accept of a 
queen. Cause a queen to run excitedly over 
the combs and the bees will ball her at once, 
even their own queen, how much more a 
stranger. 


Bees of a Swarm Living Longer. 


Knowing whata short lease of life worker- 
bees have in the busy season, it seems a little 
strange that the bees of a swarm hold out as 
wellas they do. In the British Bee Journal 


H. B. Buckston reports some experiments 


concerning the matter, and concludes by 


saying: 


rhe reason, then, why bees in a swarm live 
mger than usual seems to be that the younger 
lees of the swarm have to serve as indoor 
orkers for a longer time than they would 
loina hive containing constantly-hatching 
rood, and they thus are not exposed to the 
accidents and hard labor experienced by field- 


workers. 


Shall Hives Be Painted ? 


In defense of painted hives, A. C. Miller 
ays in the Bee-Keepers’ Review: 


An unpainted board will absorb moisture 
ely; coat it with paint or varnish and it 
will not. When it is thus coated, the en- 
osed cellular structure is a fair non-conduc- 
tor, hence, a hive coated with varnish on the 
inside and paint on the outside is, ina limited 
way, the same as a chaff hive, i. ¢., a porous 
poor conductor between two better condue- 


tors. When the pores in the wood of a sin- 


walled hive are filled with water, which is 


a good conductor, the hive becomes a little 


better than if it were made of metal or stone. 





After 28 Years.—We are not much in sympa- 
thy with advertisers who make use of extrava- 
gant claims as being “ biggest,”’ the “ best on 
earth,” *‘none so good,” etc. Whew, however, 
these or similar claims are borne out by theact- 
ual facts we believe that the advertiser has not 
only a perfect right, but that he should make 
the facts public. This is brought to mind by 
the advertisement of the Elkhart Carriage and 
Harness Manufacturing Co., of Elkhart, Ind., 
who regularly use this paper in season. These 

ople for the past several years have been lay- 
ing claim to being “‘the largest manufacturers 
of veh'cles and harness in the world selling to 
the consumer exclusively.”” To one who will 
take the pains to investigate, or what is better 
still, if it is possible, goto Elkhart and look 
over this institution and examine their methods 
of doing business, this statement will appear as 
modest and entirely within the bounds of 
truth. Of course this result is not one of sud- 
den attainment; it has taken more than 28 years 
of hard and persistent effort to bring this insti- 
tution up to its present high plane. Having de- 





(No. 232 Open Driving W: agon. ) 


cided long ago that the public would much pre- 
fer to deal direct with the manufacturer, the 
man who made the goods, if the people but 
could be’ convinced that they were getting the 
best goods at the lowest procurable price, the 
Elkhart people inaugurated their present sys- 
tem of doing business. That their methods 
have been approved and appreciated is evi- 
denced by the growth, magnitude and prestige 
of their present business. In their two large 
factories at Elkhart they manufacture 178 styles 
of vehicles and 65 styles of harness. In vehicles 
they are prepared to supply the public with 
every conceivable article from the open buggy 
through—phaetons, stanhopes,a long line of top- 
buggies, surreys, two and three seated carriages, 
traps, spring- wagons, etc.—to wagonettes, 
busses and all classes of delivery wagons. In 
harness they have anything from single-strap 
buggy-harness all down the line to best double- 
team harness for farm work. Remember that 
they make every article they sellin their own 
factories, and that they employ no agents or 
middle men, but sell exclusively to the con- 
sumer at wholesale prices. Every article is 
guaranteed in a way that removes all element 
of chance. Everything is made of good mate- 
rial in the most substantial way, in the best and 
latest style, and sold to the consumer at the 
most reasonable of prices. Write them for their 
large illustrated catalog which they will take 
pleasure in sending to our readers free, not for- 
getting to mention seeing their advertisement 
in the American Bee Journal. 





, 
1901—-Bee-Keepers’ Supplies! 
We can furnish you with The A. Ll. Root Co’s 

goods at wholesale or retail at their prices. We can 
save you freight. and ship promptly. Market price 

= for beeswax. Send for our 1901 catalog. 
. HUNT & SON, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich 





pourmr BOOK FREE, 64 pages, illustrated 
h 3 mos. trial subscription to our paper, 10c 
INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL, Indianapolis, Ind 





Improved Swarthmore Queen-Nur- 
sery Cage, by mail, 75 cis., complete. Ad- 
dress, THE SWARTHMORE APIARIES, 

SWARTHMORE, Pa, 





BEE-SUPPLIES! 
er 


T RoOoT's PRICES: 


Everything used ty bee-keepers. 
POUDER’ S HONEY-JARS. Prompt 
service. Low Freight Rates. 
NEW CATALOG FREE. 


WALTER S. POUDER. 


Si2 MASS. AVE. INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 








Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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2 HONEY AND BEESWAX 


ecieces TRI TR RS ARK 
MARKET QUOTATIONS. 





CHICAGO, June 7.—Not any new comb honey 
has cometothis market up to date hereof, but 
promises are being made for some before the 
month closes. A little good white comb still on 
sale, which easily brings l6c; not much of any 
other kind here. Extracted very dull, practi- 
cally no sales made. Beeswax firm at 30c. 

R. A. Burnett & Co. 


Detroit, May 21.—Fancy white comb 14@15c; 
No. 1, 13@14c; dark and amber, 10@12c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 64%@7c; amber and dark, 5@é6c. 
Beeswax, 27@28c 

Very little desirable honey in sight. The new 
crop will find the market well cleaned up. The 
demand is always light at this season of the 
year. M. H. Hont & Son. 


CINCINNATI, May 17.—No demand for comb 
honey, also stock of it well exhausted. Ex- 
tracted very dull; sales are more or less forced; 
lower prices from % to 1 cent-per pound. 

Cc. H. W. WEBER. 


Boston, May 21.—Our market continues dull 
on honey with very light stocks on hand. Our 
normal prices are as follows: Fatcy 1-pound 

cartons, l7c; A No. 1, l6c; No. 1, 15c; No. 2, 12@ 
l4c. Extracted from 64%@7%c. 

Bviaxke, Scott & Ler. 


Omana, May 1.—Comb honey, extra white, 
24-frame cases, per case, $3.40; No. 1, $3.25; am- 
ber, $3.00. PEYCKE Bros. 


New York, June 1.—Extracted honey is ex 
ceedingly dull and very little moving. Weq uote 
for the present: White,6%@7c; light amber, 
5% @6c; amber, 5@5\%c. Some demand for comb 
honey at unchanged prices. Newcrop is now 
beginning to arrive from the South, and sells at 
from 12@15c, according to quality and style. 
Beeswax, 2°c. HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 


ALBANY, N. Y., June 1.-Honey market quiet. 
No stock, no receipts, and no demand now. It 
is between seasons. We look for good prices 
the coming season, for in this vicinity the foul 
brood has nearly exterminated the bee-keepers. 

H. R. WRIGHT. 


BuFrFrAaLo, May 29.—Very light trade in all 
grades of honey. Strictly fancy sells fairly, at 
14@15c; dark dull at any price, and 8@9% about 
the range. Beeswax, fancy, 27@28c; dark, 23@ 
25c. BATTERSON & Co. 


Kansas City, May 4.—Practically no ship- 
ments arriving, and very little selling. We are 
getting $3.50 to $3 65 per case of 24 sections No. 
1 white; amber, $3.00 to $3.25. Beeswax scarce 
at 25c. W. R. CROMWELL PrRopvUCE Co., 

Successors to C. C. Clemons & Uo. 


San FRANCISCO, May 22.— White comb 11%@ 
12% cents; amber, 9@10c; dark, 6@8 cents. Ex- 
tracted, white, 5@6c; light’ amber 4@44c; 
amber, 34@4c. Beeswax, 26@28c 

Market presents a weak tone, with dealers, 
large and small, holding off as much as _ possi- 
ble, in anticipation of liberal offerings from 
producing sections atanearly day. There is 
not much new honey now here, either comb or 
extracted. For some very choice white comb 
13 cents is asked. New amber extracted has 
been placed at 4 cents, which is the utmost fig- 
ure obtainable in a wholesale way in the local 
market for this grade. 





FOP Sal Good Bee- -Ranch 


and General Farm 
IN Of THERN CALIFORN 

214t Address, G. C. GEARN, in Diego, Calif. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


F 200 CRATES oF 2 
or aié 60-pound cans each; been 
used once; in good condi- 
tion; in lots th 10 crates, 35 cents a crate. 
ED W. MUTH & CO., 
S.W. Cor. F cone & Walnut Sts., CiIncrnnaTI, O. 


24A2t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


California! 1170" care to know of its 


Fruits, Flowers, Climate 
or Resources, send fora sample copy of Cali- 
fornia’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press, 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
pees of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
andsomely illustrated, $2.00 per annum. Sam- 
ple copy free. 

PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 


330 Market Street, . San FRANCISCO, CaL. 
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We have a Large Stock on hand 
and can ship promptly. 


SEND US YOUR ORDERS FOR 


Hives, EXiPaotors 


OR ANYTHING YOU WANT IN THE 
BEE-KEEPING LINE. 


WE MAKE ONLY THE BEST. 





Our Falcon Sections and New Process Founda- 
tion are ahead of everything, and cost no more 
than other makes. New Catalog and copy of 
THE AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG. GO., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


aw” W. M. GErRRISH, East Notingham, N. H., 
carries a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save freight. 


Please mention Bee Journal w).en writing 





ITALIAN eiutaneaten — Warranted. 


Tested ...... . $1.00 | BY 
OE ii iincke cttenceauens .75\ RETURN MAIL 
RIVER FOREST APIARIES, 
21Atf RIVER ForEsST, Cook Co., ILL. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





Illinois Day 
at the Pan American Exposition. 


Tuesday, June 25, 1901, has been se- 


lected by the Governor of Illinois, as 
‘*Tllinois Day,’’ at the Pan-American 
Exposition at Buffalo. In order to 


make that occasion a greater success, 
the Nickel Plate Road will lend its as- 
sistance by making the following rates: 


$13.00 for tickets good 10 days. 
$16.00 for tickets good 15 days. 
$21.00 for tickets good 30 days. 


Tickets at above special rates will be 
available on any of our three through 
daily express trains from Chicago at 
10:35 a.m., 2:30 p.m., and 10:30 p.m., 
which carry through vestibuled Pull- 
man sleeping-cars and afford excellent 
dining-car service, on the individual 
club meal plan, ranging in price from 
35 cents to $1.00. 

For further information and illus- 
trated descriptive folder of the Pan- 
American Exposition grounds, write 
John Y. Calahan, General Agent, 111 
Adams St., Chicago. 13—24A2t 


LARISE 


To say tu the readers of 
the BEE JOURNAL that 


OOLITTLE... 


has concluded to sell 
QUEENS in their season 
during 1901, at the fol- 
lowing prices: 





1 Untested Queen . .$1.00 
3 Untested Queens... 2.25 
1 Tested Queen .... 1.25 


3 Tested Queens.... 3.00 
lselect tested queen 1.50 
» Be, ** Queens 4.00 
Select Tested Queen, 
last year’s rearing .2.50 
Extra selected breed- 
ing, the very best. .5.00 





Circular free, giving particulars regarding 
each class of Queens, conditions, etc. Address, 
G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


11A 26t Borodino, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 





Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 

























24th 


24th 
Year 


Y ear 


Dadant's Foundation. 


Why does it sell 
so well? 


Because it has always given better sat is- 
faction than any other. 

Because in 23 years there have not been uny 
complaints, but thousands of co mpli- 
ments. 








We guarantee 
satisfaction. BR HE 


What more can anybody do? BEAUTY, 
PURITY, FIRMNESS, No SAGGING, No 


LOSS. 
PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING. 














Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Materia}, 
We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 





Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens and Eggs 
for sale at very low prices. 





Langstroth on the Honey-Bee—Revised, 


The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 





Beeswax wanted at all times. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Hancock Co., 11 






Please mention be Journal when writing, 
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Pan-Amérioan EXpOSItION ¢ é 


. AT BUFFALO... 
py Ss oF Wp ey ee ye &)} 


will have an Exhibit showing a 


COMPLETE LINE OF BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, 


Also some NEW GOODS that have not yet been advertised. The 
exhibit will be conspicuously placed in the Gallery of the Agri- 
cultural Building. 


If you have never seen a 
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Ball-Bearing Cowan Honey-Extractor, 
Here is your chance. 


Te 


VY 


We expect that HUBER ROOT, the youngest member of the 
Root Co., will be the man in charge of the exhibit. He will be 
pleased to meet all our old friends, and make new ones wherever 
possible. 
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Gleanings in Bee-Culture 


t 


Will contain a very interesting series of articles on Queen-Rear 
~ ing, giving New Methods and Short Cuts. There will also be 
7 series on 


7 


BEES IN LAW. 





+ 


=> E. R. Root will tell of his trip through Texas, Colorado, O: 
gon, and California. Better subscribe now. 
Six months’ trial subscription for only 25 cents. 
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: THE A. 1. ROOT CO., [ledina, Ohio. A 
“~ U. S.A. Sy 
2 = 4 2 

144 & 146 Erie S Re 
“SGM GEORGE W. YORK & CO. “Shee Co 
2 are headquarters for ROOT’S BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES IN CHICA 
Send to them for their free Catalog. Cu 
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